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D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS: TAKING STOCK OF 
EDUCATION REFORM 


THURSDAY, JULY 23, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Oversight of Government 
Management, the Federal Workforce, 

AND THE District of Columbia, 

OF THE Committee on Homeland Security 
AND Governmental Affairs, 
Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:40 p.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Akaka, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Akaka, Landrieu, Burris, Voinovich, and En- 
sign. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR AKAKA 

Senator Akaka. This hearing will come to order. Good afternoon 
and welcome. Thank you for joining us today as this Subcommittee 
continues our examination of reforms in the District of Columbia 
Public School (DCPS) system. 

As many of you know before being elected to Congress, I was in 
education, so I care deeply about providing high-quality education 
for all of our children. I also appreciate the challenges facing any 
educational system and the hard work it takes to initiate and mon- 
itor reforms. 

I know you all have been working hard for the past 2 years to 
implement far-reaching reforms in the D.C. school system. There is 
much left to do, but I understand that change does not happen 
overnight. I want to commend you very much on your efforts and 
achievements so far. In the first year of reforms, elementary and 
secondary school students in DCPS saw between an 8- and 11-point 
increase in their math and reading scores on the District’s annual 
Comprehensive Assessment System (CAS) exam. Recently released 
CAS scores for the 2008-2009 school year show continued improve- 
ments in math and reading scores for elementary and secondary 
schools in the District. 

I commend DCPS for working to bolster the quality of its work- 
force by investing in its teachers and principals. DCPS is offering 
coaching to new and struggling teachers and providing workshops 
and instruction for principals. Additionally, DCPS is instituting in- 
dividual performance evaluations for DCPS employees at all levels. 

While these improvements are encouraging, problems persist. 
Despite widespread school restructuring efforts, the 2008-2009 
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CAS scores show a 4-percent decrease in the number of schools 
achieving adequate yearly progress (AYP) under the No Child Left 
Behind Act. D.C. also continues to find itself on the Department of 
Education’s high-risk list because of poor Federal grant manage- 
ment. 

Given the challenges and pressing need to reform the District’s 
schools, Senator Voinovich and I asked the Government Account- 
ability Office (GAO) to conduct a short-term and long-term review 
of D.C.’s education initiatives and to make recommendations for 
improvements. 

Last year, this Subcommittee held a hearing to examine the re- 
sults of GAO’s short-term study. We learned about efforts to im- 
prove student achievement and DCPS’s physical infrastructure, as 
well as a number of other initiatives that were just beginning to 
take root. 

Today, we will hear the results of GAO’s long-term study, which 
focused on the District’s efforts to improve academic achievement, 
strengthen the quality of teachers and principals, develop long- 
term plans, and improve accountability and performance through- 
out DCPS. 

GAO has two primary recommendations for D.C. to ensure the 
effectiveness of education reforms and build upon past efforts. The 
first is to increase institutional and community stakeholder in- 
volvement in education policy planning. I agree that systematic 
stakeholder involvement is important; it adds valuable input for 
shaping the reforms and encourages community-wide commitment 
to progress. 

GAO’s second recommendation is to link individual performance 
evaluations to DCPS’s strategic goals and initiatives. This is recom- 
mended not only for teachers, but also for central office employees. 
Linking individual performance to DCPS’s goals will strengthen ac- 
countability and align employee performance with the agency’s 
mission. 

We are 2 years into the reform, and there is no less urgency to 
improve DCPS. Great strides have been made, but we have a long 
way yet to go. The 2009-2010 school year will soon get underway, 
and expectations of parents, teachers, the community, and, most 
importantly, the children are high. 

I hope today we can gain a better understanding of the progress 
made, the challenges ahead, and the steps D.C. is taking to over- 
come those challenges. 

I now turn to my good friend Senator Voinovich, who has many 
years of experience working on education issues, not only during 
his time in the Senate but also as Mayor of Cleveland and Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

Senator Voinovich, will you please go ahead with your state- 
ment? 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR VOINOVICH 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you. Senator Akaka. I want to thank 
you for holding this hearing and having an opportunity to evaluate 
the District’s education reform since 2007. I have a sincere interest 
in improving education in the District because of my belief that a 
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world-class education is the best way to help every citizen make 
the best use of his or her God-given talents. 

Chancellor Rhee, let me congratulate you on the progress that 
you have made. Senator Akaka said that the District students con- 
tinue to improve their reading and math skills based on standard- 
ized tests, and I know it is not easy. I have been working with the 
Cleveland public school system since my days in the State legisla- 
ture, and I will mention that later, but it is tough. 

I think most people are amazed that the District is one of our 
Nation’s most expensive urban school systems, although I think we 
know the cost of living is a little higher here than it is in other 
places in the country. And I think most of Congress was a little bit 
disappointed from GAO’s report that the District continues to be on 
the Department of Education’s high-risk list for its management of 
Federal education grants. And I understand that there is $148 mil- 
lion that was allocated in stimulus funds, and I would be interested 
in knowing what the District is going to do with that money and, 
if they are going to use it for capital improvements, how they in- 
tend to prioritize those and get it done. 

I am interested in it because when I was governor, we undertook 
a program to rebuild all of our schools in the States and really put 
in place an entity that worked with the school districts to make 
sure that the thing was done properly. And so far, it is a program 
that has worked out very well without any scandal about contracts 
or anything else. But if you are going to be doing that, I would be 
real interested in hearing from you afout it. 

I have to say that I am troubled that Mayor Fenty declined the 
Subcommittee’s invitation to testify, although I know he is very 
busy. I think that prior to the reform. Mayor Fenty said, “We have 
a crisis on our hands, and I am asking today for that responsibility 
of education reform to be placed squarely on my shoulders.” And 
I had hoped that Mayor Fenty would be here today to testify. 

As Mayor of Cleveland, I was very proud of the fact that Cleve- 
land received three All America City Awards within a 5-year pe- 
riod. It never happened before, and it never has happened since. 
But I emphasized over and over again that the city could not be 
an All America City until we had an All America school system. 
And as I mentioned, we are still not there yet. And it seems to me 
that the District ought to be a model for the rest of the Nation. It 
should be that shining city on the hill, and people should come to 
the District and be able to see some of those innovative things hap- 
pening in America and be the model for the rest of the country. 
And we have got a long way to go. 

I would also like to mention the fact that — and Senator Akaka 
and I, I think, probably have a difference of opinion on this, but 
the scholarship program that we had here — and I know the Presi- 
dent has recommended that you continue to fund it. But for the life 
of me, I cannot understand why that program can not continue for 
1,700 children, and it is half the cost of the District, and the money 
that the kids would be getting, the District gets, so they are mak- 
ing out on the deal. And the reason I say that to you, all of you, 
is that this program started in Ohio in about 1995. This whole non- 
public school program started in Ohio, and I was told by the teach- 
ers’ union that it was unconstitutional and so on and so forth. And 
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several years ago, the Supreme Court said that it was constitu- 
tional. The program can provide the kids an opportunity to get 
money to go to a non-public school. And today we have 5,600 kids 
in the school. 

And I have to tell you, if you go back, their dropout rate is — I 
mean, relatively no dropout rate. About 90 percent of them have 
gone on to college, and so many of them now that I meet, they say. 
Senator, without that program I do not know where I would be 
today. And certainly I would like to see that available to everyone, 
and so I am sure that you would like to see that. 

But I think that for the money put into it and the opportunity 
for those children and also the opportunity for some competitive- 
ness is something that is very important. It is a benchmark. And 
I know it is not perfect, but I certainly would not want to snuff it 
out before it is given an opportunity to show what it can or cannot 
do. 

The other thing that Senator Akaka and I have done, and that 
I really feel proud of, the D.C. Tuition Assistance Grant (TAG) pro- 
gram. I do not know about you, but it is one of the things that I 
am most proud of since I have been in the Senate. And I do not 
think many people are aware of the fact that I think you have in- 
creased your college attendance in the District by over 50 percent 
as a result of the program because a lot of our youngsters here just 
did not have the opportunity to go on to college because of the fi- 
nancial situation. And then I think Don Graham coming up with 
the College Assistance Program — and I have been to just about 
every graduation, and it is really heart-warming to see the kids 
talk about the opportunities that they have and where they are 
going, and so on. It is inspirational. And I would hope that we can 
see that program continue and see improvements in the District. 

So I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this hearing, 
and I am anxious to hear from our witnesses here today. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Voinovich. And 
now I would like to introduce our witnesses: Michelle Rhee, Chan- 
cellor of the D.C. Public Schools; Victor Reinoso, Deputy Mayor for 
Education; Kerri Briggs, Acting State Superintendent of Education, 
and Cornelia Ashby, Director of Education, Workforce, and Income 
Security at the Government Accountability Office. 

As you know, it is the custom of our Subcommittee to swear in 
witnesses. Therefore, I ask all of you to please rise and raise your 
right hand. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give the Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Ms. Rhee. I do. 

Mr. Reinoso. I do. 

Ms. Briggs. I do. 

Ms. Ashby. I do. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Let it be noted for the record that 
the witnesses answered in the affirmative. 

Before we begin, I want to let you know that although your oral 
statement is limited to 5 minutes, your full written statements will 
be included in the record. 

Chancellor Rhee, will you please begin with your statement? 
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TESTIMONY OF MICHELLE RHEE,i CHANCELLOR, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Ms. Rhee. Good afternoon, Chairman Akaka and Ranking Mem- 
ber Voinovich. I am honored to testify today about education re- 
form in the District of Columbia Public Schools and the findings of 
the GAO report. 

In our Nation’s capital, our education system can and should be 
a source of national pride. We know from the significant progress 
students have made in the last 2 years in D.C. — and from the re- 
sults from high-performing urban schools across the country — that 
in good schools children of all backgrounds and circumstances can 
gain the skills that will allow them positive and fulfilling life 
choices. Urban schools can send their children to college at rates 
that can compete with suburban schools. 

We also know how much work it will take to get there. Despite 
the progress of the past 2 years, the situation remains dire when 
less than half of our students can read, write, and do math at 
grade level. When Mayor Fenty gave me the privilege of reforming 
the school system to achieve this goal with him, we quickly discov- 
ered a few of the ways that schools were not supported to educate 
their students competitively. 

For example, in 2007 brand-new textbooks sat unopened in ware- 
houses while students sat in history classes with books that ended 
with Nixon’s Presidency. The school system, owing money to teach- 
ers who had worked here years ago, at the same time was 
accidently mailing checks to former employees who had not worked 
here for years — even when the employees were regularly calling to 
correct the problem. While one DCPS school showed 9 percent of 
its students were on grade level in mathematics, a successful char- 
ter school only a few blocks away showed 91 percent of its students 
were on grade level. 

Parents responded, and between 1996 and 2007 the enrollment 
of the public school system dropped by about 40 percent as families 
without viable options in their neighborhood schools sought schools 
that would serve their children according to their rights and abili- 
ties. 

Because of the sheer size of the problem, many thought it would 
be near impossible to resuscitate DCPS, never mind take student 
achievement beyond the high expectations we have for children in 
our country’s top schools. However, after decades of poor achieve- 
ment, under the leadership of Mayor Adrian Fenty we are applying 
the innovative solutions and common-sense practices that are be- 
ginning to turn the tide. 

For the second year in a row, DCPS students have posted signifi- 
cant gains on our annual standardized test, the DC CAS. Second- 
year gains are more unusual than a first-year rise in scores, and 
we are pleased that in 2009 our principals and teachers brought 
gains across all grade levels and in both reading and math. 

Our elementary students made significant gains in math and 
reading this year, moving from 40-percent proficiency in math last 
year to 49 percent this year, and from 46 percent proficiency in 
reading to 49 percent this year — on top of the encouraging gains 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Rhee appears in the Appendix on page 41. 
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achieved in year one. Our secondary students showed improvement 
as well this year, advancing from 39 to 41-percent proficiency in 
reading and 36 to 40-percent proficiency in math. 

I have heard from many who argue that economically disadvan- 
taged students are not as capable of learning as students from 
more affluent families, and that it is only “realistic” to assume that 
neighborhoods dominated by poor and minority students will re- 
main caught in the cycles of poverty we see now. I am happy to 
see that our students have an answer for that. 

In just 2 years in secondary math, students have narrowed the 
achievement gap that exists between white students and students 
of color by 20 percentage points, from 70 percent to 50 percent. The 
gap has narrowed across all grade levels and subject areas, and our 
students have made it clear that they intend to keep going. In fact, 
virtually every subgroup of students increased proficiency rates 
this year, including our students with special education needs, our 
English language learner (ELL) population, and our economically 
disadvantaged students. ELL students are outperforming the Dis- 
trict as a whole in elementary reading, elementary math, and sec- 
ondary math, with 20-percent gains in secondary reading over 2 
years. 

When we began this effort, when Mayor Eenty took over the 
schools, only one-third of our students were on grade level in read- 
ing and mathematics. Two years later, almost half of our students 
are on grade level in reading and math. Of course, the fact that 
only half our students are proficient is not a cause for celebration. 
But given where we once were, this is evidence of progress and a 
cause for hope. 

The GAO report released last month represents the conclusion of 
nearly 2 years of ongoing evaluation and analysis. Overall, we 
agreed with many of the major recommendations from the draft re- 
port, though we have not seen the final report. As we have shared 
with the GAO team, the Mayor will continue to make constant 
evaluation and stakeholder input central and integral components 
of ensuring accountability under the governance structure. 

We were somewhat perplexed, however, by the tone and specific 
conclusions of the GAO report, and we believe the report fell short 
of objectively conveying the context for the DCPS initiatives under- 
way and of adequately capturing all of the progress that has been 
made to date. I would like to use my remaining time to explain 
some of the innovative reforms occurring at DCPS that have al- 
lowed us to make the gains we have seen in student achievement. 

The rise in academic achievement over the last 2 years is in 
large part the result of months of hard work and dedication from 
our teachers and principals, and we still have a long way to go. 
There is no way to get around it. Without high-quality teachers 
and principals at every DCPS school, the achievement gap will not 
close and performance will not rise. We must support a teaching 
corps that is focused on student achievement, and we must recog- 
nize and reward them when they accomplish the enormous gains 
we are asking them to reach with students. 

Eor many years, new teachers have struggled to “reinvent the 
wheel” of classroom management and planning without significant 
or sustained support from DCPS. But just as teachers are asked to 
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meet every individual child’s academic needs, professional develop- 
ment must support teachers at all ends of the spectrum on their 
way toward mastery. 

DCPS has established a higher commitment to professional de- 
velopment with a 400-percent increase in budgeted professional de- 
velopment resources for teachers. This has allowed us to hire 
teacher coaches to support reading and math instruction. The 
coaches work at the school level, getting to know teachers and their 
styles and practice to help new and struggling teachers advance 
their students’ academic ^owth. 

Building teacher capacity for excellence is the most important 
work of the past 2 years and the years to come. Nothing is more 
telling of this importance than the way students flock to our best 
teachers. In one of our high schools last year, a teacher was sur- 
prised to find students attending her class who were not on her 
roster. When she asked them why they were there, they said that 
they were learning from her, and that they wanted to attend her 
class whether or not they were getting credit for it. 

Schools also need strong principals to succeed. In a district facing 
a challenge of this size, we need the best school leaders we can 
find, and we must support those we have to achieve according to 
their highest potential. As part of our aggressive human capital 
strategy, DCPS recruited over 49 proven instructional leaders for 
the 2008-2009 school year to replace principals who were unable 
to increase student achievement. Our new principals went on to 
outperform the District on the DC CAS this year. One of the new 
principals, Dwan Jordon, assumed leadership last year of Sousa 
Middle School in Ward 7, one of the city’s highest poverty wards. 
In just 1 year, he galvanized his staff to move student achievement 
up 17 points in reading and 25 points in mathematics, allowing the 
school to meet AYP for the first time in Sousa’s history. 

When we hire or develop staff to achieve such results, our chil- 
dren cannot afford to lose them. To attract and retain highly effec- 
tive staff we must dramatically change the way in which teachers 
and principals are compensated. Already, DCPS has provided in- 
centives to teachers who helped their students realize school-wide 
gains of 20 percentage points or greater in both reading and math. 
And after the 2007-2008 school year, DCPS awarded cash bonuses 
to the staff at these seven schools. Teachers at these schools re- 
ceived an $8,000 cash award, sending a clear message that if they 
perform at the highest level, they will be recognized and rewarded. 

I have a lot more of the testimony, but I am going to just close 
here by saying that we do not have any illusions about the work 
that lies ahead of us. Right now in this city, a student’s race and 
income remains a determining factor in the number and quality of 
choices that students will have upon exiting the public school sys- 
tem. This is inexcusable, and it becomes more painfully acute to 
anyone who visits our schools, speaks with our students, and sees 
directly how capable and curious they are. 

We are working furiously to correct this injustice, and we have 
made significant progress over the past 2 years. The accomplish- 
ments we have shared with you, the most important of which be- 
long to our students, we believe merit recognition in any measure 
or oversight of this rewarding work. 
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As we continue this forward movement with our school staff and 
students, we remain grateful for your support, and I am happy to 
answer any questions. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Ms. Rhee. 

Mr. Reinoso, will you please proceed with your statement? 

TESTIMONY OF VICTOR REINOSO, i DEPUTY MAYOR FOR 
EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Reinoso. Good afternoon. Senator Akaka, Senator Voinovich, 
and Members of the Subcommittee. I am pleased to appear before 
you today to report on the continued progress made by the District 
of Columbia in implementing the Mayor’s public education reform 
initiatives. 

Over the past 2 years, the District has become a focal point for 
the national education reform community, and I believe what we 
are doing here and the progress we are making can and will serve 
as a model to other urban jurisdictions seeking to improve dramati- 
cally the public education opportunities available to children. 

My office, the Office of the Deputy Mayor for Education (DME), 
was established to perform two main functions: Eirst, to ensure 
that the education reform efforts of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools, the Office of the State Superintendent of Education 
(OSSE), the Office of Public Education Eacilities Modernization 
(OPEEM), and the Ombudsman for Public Education are aligned in 
priorities and strategies; and, second, to marshal the District’s re- 
sources, public and private, education and non-education, to sup- 
port education reform efforts and outcomes for all the District’s stu- 
dents. My office has made significant progress on these fronts, and 
I am happy to share some of that progress today. 

Erom the beginning, the Mayor has asked us to focus on imple- 
mentation and accountability for results. In preparing to take over 
the school system, we noted numerous reports and plans that had 
been developed and subsequently piled up over the years and re- 
solved to hold ourselves accountable for execution and results. My 
office’s role is to make sure we are all moving at the same pace, 
on the same page, and on the right track. We problem-solve where 
there are obstacles or issues, keep staff focused on the agenda, and 
develop the right strategy to address a given issue. 

Alignment of strategies comes in many forms, but almost always 
involves convening the right people around the table. Prior to the 
Mayor’s reform, this was the missing piece. City leaders would con- 
stantly hear the complaint from agencies that the school system 
was not at the table and, likewise, the school system would com- 
plain that they had little or no collaboration with other city agen- 
cies. 

Alignment of reform strategies became even more important as 
we separated State from local education functions and facilities and 
other education-related services from the school system. 

We have established several mechanisms for regular, agenda- 
driven communication among the education agencies at leadership 
and staff levels. My office also leads working groups and conversa- 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Reinoso appears in the Appendix on page 51. 
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tions around specific big-picture priority issues such as special edu- 
cation and school health. 

Similarly, at the program level, the DME has worked with both 
DCPS and the OSSE on developing strategies and policies for alter- 
native education, discipline and attendance, and adult education 
programming. 

Einally, my office continues to work closely with DCPS, OPEEM, 
and city planning staff around school facilities planning, and the 
Mayor recently submitted to the council a revised Master Eacilities 
Plan that will modernize every classroom over the next 5 years. 

Through these efforts, I am confident that the education strate- 
gies and policies of the District agencies are aligned. The June 
2009 draft GAO report came to the same conclusion after careful 
review. 

The other major focus of the DME over the past 2 years has been 
the initiatives associated with the Interagency Collaboration and 
Services Integration Commission (ICSIC). Identifying the needs of 
children and families inside and outside of the classroom and fig- 
uring out how to address them by creating innovation and coordi- 
nating existing efforts within other agencies is challenging and in- 
tense. However, early results are promising and demonstrate that 
we are on the right track. 

Part of our charge from the Public Education Reform Act is to 
develop and incubate innovative programs that address issues af- 
fecting social and emotional development of students, school cli- 
mate and safety, and alcohol and substance abuse. We do this by 
researching and selecting evidence-based programs and initiatives 
and then piloting them carefully at the school level. At the end of 
the pilot period, the goal is to evaluate the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams and then transition them to a home agency where they can 
be scaled up and implemented permanently. 

This past school year, we successfully implemented the DC Stu- 
dent Assessment and Resilience Team (START) multidisciplinary 
school mental health and intervention program. We hired seven so- 
cial worker clinicians to serve students at six DCPS elementary 
schools and one middle school. We strongly believe in the DC 
START model and its comprehensive approach to early interven- 
tion. 

In addition to DC START, ICSIC has implemented four other 
evidence-based programs this year. Combined, we are serving over 
5,500 students at 50 schools. Adding in the other programs, we 
have trained over 300 DCPS, Metropolitan Police Department 
(MPD), and Department of Mental Health (DMH) staff working in 
schools over the past 8 months. My office works steadily on moni- 
toring these programs and their implementation, reaching out to 
school-based staff to ensure that the programs are utilized effec- 
tively and have the maximum positive impact. 

We continue to work across agencies through ICSIC to improve 
outcomes related to health, student achievement, youth engage- 
ment, and transition to adulthood. The goal of all of these efforts 
is to provide a safer, more supportive learning environment for stu- 
dents so that they can take full advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities available to them. 
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While I think the Subcommittee can agree that we have made 
substantial progress in only 2 years, no doubt we have much work 
left to be done. With this in mind, we endeavor to continue moving 
forward with an unwavering commitment to implementation and 
results. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to discuss these issues. I 
look forward to your questions. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Reinoso. Ms. Briggs, 
will you please proceed with your statement? 

STATEMENT OF KERRI L. BRIGGS, PH.D.,i ACTING STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Ms. Briggs. Thank you. Good afternoon. Chairman Akaka, Sen- 
ator Voinovich, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee staff, and guests. I am Kerri Briggs, and I serve as the Act- 
ing State Superintendent of Education for the District of Columbia. 
It is my pleasure to be here this afternoon to discuss the role of 
the Office of the State Superintendent and the Mayor’s effort to re- 
form education. 

It is truly a special time for education reform in the District. We 
have a mayor, a city council, a schools chancellor, charter school 
leaders, and a State Board of Education who are all dedicated to 
improving schools for our students. Thousands of dedicated teach- 
ers and other staff are joining as well and embracing a new culture 
of achievement. 

The Office of the State Superintendent of Education was created 
2 years ago to comply with Federal education law, and it is des- 
ignated as a State education agency. This office was created to 
manage Federal funds so that DCPS and the 57 charter local edu- 
cation agencies (LEAs) could focus on working with schools. 

In my short time in serving in this role, I have identified certain 
challenges ahead of us, one of which is discussed in the report. In 
2006 and again last year, the U.S. Department of Education placed 
D.C. schools on high-risk status due to mismanagement of grants 
and failure to comply with Federal rules. 

After nearly 8 years with the U.S. Department of Education, I 
know the ins and outs of the system. I have seen firsthand how the 
relationship between Federal, State, and local agencies can have a 
profound impact on kids. I am confident the priorities we are set- 
ting at the State level will maximize the impact of the Chancellor’s 
reform efforts. 

That is why my colleagues and I have been working diligently to 
correct these problems. OSSE is working with the U.S. Department 
of Education to address our high-risk grantee status through the 
design and implementation of a comprehensive and strategic cor- 
rective action plan. Addressing these issues around our high-risk 
designation is OSSE’s top priority, and a dedicated team of ana- 
lysts has been assembled and moved to my executive office to stew- 
ard this reform effort. 

We are also set to distribute funds smartly to LEAs to advance 
the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) principles 
set forth by the U.S. Department of Education. Receiving Federal 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Briggs appears in the Appendix on page 58. 
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stimulus funds and our high-risk grantee status are providing 
OSSE with a new opportunity to set standards around Federal 
grants management. We will also take advantage of the ARRA re- 
porting requirements to gather and analyze data that will in turn 
inform future policy decisions. 

While we are cleaning up our business operations, we are also 
working on efforts to improve student achievement. My team is 
currently assessing our data systems and capabilities and will work 
aggressively to improve upon them to make data an effective tool 
at the school, District, and State level. The first step in that proc- 
ess is to develop and implement the Statewide Longitudinal Edu- 
cation Data (SLED) System. 

Once built, this database will enable the sharing of critical infor- 
mation that tracks student learning, spanning early child care, pre- 
school, K-12, post-secondary, and adult-serving institutions. 

During this past year, the production of the Unique Student 
Identifier (USD, which included student demographic information, 
was released. The USI is the key lever for linking all student data 
together within the SLED System and with all other educational 
systems within OSSE. 

The State Superintendent’s Office also sets teacher quality cri- 
teria as required by the No Child Left Behind Act. As of October 
2006, OSSE changed its criteria to align with the Federal definition 
of “highly qualified teachers.” Under this definition, all teachers 
must have, at a minimum, a bachelor’s degree. State certification, 
and demonstrated subject area knowledge through a competency 
test, an evaluation, or completion of additional degrees. 

Accountability extends to more than our students, teachers, and 
schools. It also extends to our internal management performance. 
In an effort to create a culture of accountability, the ePerformance 
management system was launched in October 2008. It established 
clear expectations for all staff. 

ePerformance has been operational since January 2009, and 
OSSE is successfully moving through that implementation time- 
line. I am confident that the system is setting clear expectations for 
all employees, which is an important part of working towards 
achieving OSSE’s strategic objectives. 

The reforms that the District has put in place represent a once- 
in-a-lifetime opportunity to transform a previously broken school 
system. Likewise, our strategic plan will make the State Super- 
intendent’s Office more nimble, more responsive, and more account- 
able to families and taxpayers. It means issuing clear and timely 
guidance to help educators access available resources. It means fo- 
cusing energy and resources on the challenges identified in the 
OSSE strategic plan — that is, grants management, quality special 
education, and the need for a reliable data system to track student 
achievement. 

It also means collaborating with other States to develop rigorous, 
internationally benchmarked, common core standards to make sure 
that when D.C. students graduate from high school, they are pre- 
pared to succeed in college and to compete in the global market- 
place. 

The good news is that we are seeing results. As the Chancellor 
noted, results are up across the board, both in DCPS and also in 
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charter schools. But as you know, my agency does not always work 
directly with schools, but we can and must develop an effective and 
efficient State education agency to ensure that our talented edu- 
cators are supported by this agency and not deterred. If we do a 
better job of allocating resources and human capital, they will have 
greater freedom to help our students improve. 

Thank you, and I look forward to answering your questions. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Ms. Briggs. Ms. Ashby, 
will you please proceed with your statement? 

TESTIMONY OF CORNELIA M. ASHBY, i DIRECTOR OF EDU- 
CATION, WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY, U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. Ashby. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I 
am pleased to be here today to discuss DCPS’s efforts to reform the 
District’s public schools. This afternoon, my remarks will focus on 
steps DCPS has taken to address student academic achievement, 
teacher and principal quality, strategic planning, and its account- 
ability and performance. 

With respect to student academic achievement, following passage 
of the Public Education Reform Act, DCPS quickly implemented 
several initiatives, including supplemental instruction and practice 
to improve the basic skills and test scores of students struggling in 
reading and math; providing all schools with art, music, and phys- 
ical education teachers, as well as supports such as social workers; 
restructuring schools that had not met academic goals for 6 con- 
secutive years; and along with the State Superintendent’s Office, 
developing new ways to use data to monitor student and school 
performance. 

Based on lessons learned, DCPS is making changes as it con- 
tinues these initiatives. For example, the Chancellor recently ac- 
knowledged that DCPS, in its effort to remedy the range of issues 
that plague the school system, may have launched too many initia- 
tives at once, and some schools may not have had the capacity to 
implement them all. To support such schools, DCPS is considering 
allowing principals to determine which programs best suit their 
schools’ needs and capacity. In addition, rather than focusing on 
implementing initiatives, for the 2009-2010 school year, DCPS will 
focus on effective teaching by helping teachers understand what 
students are expected to learn, how to prepare lessons, and effec- 
tive teaching methods. 

In attempting to strengthen teacher and principal quality, DCPS 
focused on a workforce replacement strategy, hiring, for the 2008- 
2009 school year, 566 teachers and 46 principals to replace about 
one-fifth of the teachers and one-third of the principals who had 
been on board during the 2007-2008 school year and had resigned, 
retired, or were terminated. 

However, DCPS officials told us that the 2007-2008 and 2008- 
2009 school system teacher evaluation process did not allow them 
to determine whether the teacher workforce improved in terms of 
impact on student achievement between these two school years. 
DCPS plans to revise its teacher evaluation process to assess teach- 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Ashby appears in the Appendix on page 66. 
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ers, in part, on their ability to improve students’ test scores over 
the course of a school year. 

In addition to the workforce replacement strategy, DCPS intro- 
duced new professional development initiatives, including hiring 
150 teacher coaches for the 2008-2009 school year to improve 
teacher skills in delivering reading and math instruction. 

The State Superintendent’s Office and DCPS each developed 5- 
year strategic plans and involved stakeholders in the process. How- 
ever, while DCPS has increased efforts to involve stakeholders in 
strategic planning and key initiatives, DCPS has initiated some 
key initiatives with limited stakeholder involvement. For example, 
key stakeholders, including D.C. Council members and parent 
groups, told us they were not given the opportunity to provide 
input on DCPS’s initial proposals regarding school closures and 
consolidations; the establishment of schools that span pre-kinder- 
garten to grade 8; or planning an early implementation of a new 
staffing model that placed art, music, and physical education teach- 
ers at schools and fundamentally changed the way funding is allo- 
cated to schools. 

DCPS has taken steps to improve its accountability and perform- 
ance which include developing scorecards for central office depart- 
ments to identify performance expectations and discussing progress 
with senior-level managers at weekly meetings with the Chan- 
cellor, and assessing central office employee performance twice a 
year. However, while according to DCPS officials, DCPS has taken 
steps to align central office departmental scorecards with 2009 an- 
nual performance goals, DCPS has not yet explicitly linked em- 
ployee performance evaluations to its overall goals. DCPS officials 
told us they plan to do so this summer. 

The challenge of reforming the District’s public schools is 
daunting, and DCPS and other members of the Mayor’s education 
team have taken bold steps to improve the learning environment 
of the District’s students. In moving forward, in order to sustain 
the progress achieved over the past 2 years and effectively imple- 
ment new reform initiatives, it is important that DCPS have plan- 
ning processes that ensure timely communication with stake- 
holders, including stakeholders within the school system who are 
knowledgeable about such things as individual school needs and ca- 
pacity constraints, and incorporation of their views in decisions, 
and that central office employees are held accountable for contrib- 
uting to the achievement of DCPS’s goals. 

As the Chairman said in his opening statement, in our report — 
which is being released consecutively with this hearing — we make 
two recommendations that could improve the implementation and 
sustainability of reform efforts. We recommended that the Mayor 
direct DCPS to (1) establish planning processes that include mech- 
anisms to evaluate its internal capacity and communicate informa- 
tion to stakeholders, and when appropriate, incorporate their 
views, and (2) link individual performance evaluations to the agen- 
cy’s overall goals. 

In commenting on a draft of the report, the Deputy Mayor for 
Education, the Chancellor, and the State Superintendent said they 
agreed with the substance of our recommendations. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, this concludes 
my prepared statement. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Ms. Ashby, for your state- 
ment. 

And now we have other Members here that I will call on for any 
opening statements you may have. Let me call on Senator Burris. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BURRIS 

Senator Burris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Yes, I did have an 
opening statement. I am sorry I had to duck out. I have another 
meeting. But I am deeply concerned about the structure, Mr. 
Chairman, and I will have a lot of questions about that when I do 
this opening statement. 

Charles Keating, a great American inventor, once said, “High 
achievement always takes place in a framework of high expecta- 
tions.” High expectations have been placed on the D.C. Public 
School system, as they should be for every public school system 
across our Nation. Expectations are met with dedication, team- 
work, and by adhering to a strategic plan that moves toward an 
end goal — in this case, responsible reform of the District’s public 
schools. 

Coming from Illinois, I understand the hardship involved in re- 
forming and maintaining a high-quality public school system. The 
Chicago Public School system is the third largest school system in 
our country. It is evident that improvement does not solely rest on 
the shoulders of our teachers. School infrastructure, safe class- 
rooms, and the involvement of the stakeholders like the local com- 
munity and public officials are just some of the factors that con- 
tribute to the success of today’s youth. 

Our communities face unique challenges when it comes to public 
education. I attend this hearing today to examine the progress of 
the District schools under this new structure, but I also hope to 
gain insight on lessons learned along the way. 

Being a grandfather myself and having witnessed the importance 
that education has had on my children, I hold a special place in 
my heart for educational reform. The purpose of getting an edu- 
cation is not just to further oneself in the professional realm, but 
to instill a sense of intellectual curiosity in future generations. 

Senator Akaka, I know that, you being a former public school 
principal and teacher, this is an issue close to your heart. I am glad 
that I am here today to participate in this hearing. I do not know 
what your questions will be, but I do have some concerns about the 
structure, workings, and progress in these 2 years of reform. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you for your opening statement. Senator 
Ensign. 

Senator Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will just wait until 
it is questioning time. Thank you, though. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Senator Landrieu. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR LANDRIEU 

Senator Landrieu. Mr. Chairman, I will also submit my opening 
statement for the record, and I am, unfortunately, going to have to 
slip out in just a few minutes. But I wanted to comment, let my 
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presence be a signal that I want to be very supportive of the reform 
efforts underway and to congratulate you all for what you have 
done thus far. And I look forward to working with the Chairman 
and the Members of this Subcommittee to continue to work with 
you in a strong partnership until we get the District of Columbia 
schools to become among the top in the Nation, just like we are 
working on many of our other districts around the country. And 
under the appropriate jurisdictional models that we have, I really 
think that it is possible. I think that there are some exciting ex- 
periments and initiatives underway that are showing a lot of prom- 
ise, and I just think we have to continue to push forward. So I 
thank you all very much. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Landrieu follows:] 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR LANDRIEU 

Thank you, Chairman Akaka and Ranking Member Voinovich for convening this 
important hearing.Over 5 years ago, I worked together with my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to craft a fair, responsible and visionary approach to public school 
reform in the District of Columbia. It is critical that we review and assess how edu- 
cation reform has impacted student achievement in our Nation’s capital. 

DC Public Schools have long been in dire straits. It is tragic that children attend- 
ing public schools in our Nation’s capital receive sub-par educations. The achieve- 
ment gap is 70 percentage points between black and whites in the city’s high 
schools. Only 9 percent of D.C. high school students will graduate from a college 
within 5 years of leaving the city’s system. Only 8 percent of ninth-graders are pro- 
ficient in math. Our children languish in schools that do not provide them with the 
education they need to thrive in life and become successful adults. In addition to 
losing generations of children unprepared for the workforce, we lose countless poten- 
tial workers who could help maintain our global competitiveness. 

However, there are reasons to be hopeful. Chancellor Michelle Rhee has brought 
about dramatic reforms into the school system. It is clear from the testimonies of 
the witnesses here today that significant progress towards reform has been made; 
however, we still have a long road in front of us until reform is fully achieved. The 
latest GAO report has recommended the Mayor direct DCPS to involve stakeholders 
more during key decisions. As a matter of two school-aged kids, I know how crucial 
it is to keep parents involved in these discussions and listen to their input. The 
DCPS steady gains in reading and math at the elementary and secondary levels is 
both promising and a sign that we are getting closer to putting DC schools on the 
right path. Still, we must focus on how to keep improving these scores in the long 
run. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Landrieu. 

Chancellor Rhee, the GAO report indicates that DCPS may have 
undertaken too many initiatives at once. I understand you are 
using a new Teaching and Learning Framework to evaluate which 
initiatives should continue and are effective. 

Will you please describe this new framework and how you are 
implementing it? 

Ms. Rhee. Sure. I believe that what the GAO report was refer- 
ring to was the fact that I communicated to teachers formally the 
fact that I knew that lots of them felt overwhelmed because we had 
a number of new initiatives over the last 2 years. Part of the chal- 
lenge that we face is when you come into the lowest-performing 
school district in the country where things really are so dysfunc- 
tional and there is so much work to be done, we had a lot of enthu- 
siasm for trying to tackle as many of those challenges as we could 
as quickly as we could. And a lot of this was in response to teach- 
ers and principals coming to us and saying, “We need more re- 
sources. We need more programs. We need more guidance around 
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high school civics classes or around Algebra I or reading interven- 
tions at the elementary level,” etc. 

And so as people were telling us what the needs were, we rolled 
out a lot of new initiatives. And, to hear it from the teacher van- 
tage point, they would say, “We do not have any problem with the 
individual initiatives, but taken in a sum total, it is somewhat 
overwhelming to know that we are having to implement all of 
them.” 

So what we have done to try to differentiate a little from school 
to school and teacher to teacher is to roll out a new Teaching and 
Learning Framework — and that will happen this summer — that ba- 
sically lays a foundation for what our expectations are when we 
walk into a classroom and we walk into a school, and to make 
those very clear so we have very clear rubrics that identify what 
we expect to see. 

Then on top of that, we will have a toolbox where we have Dis- 
trict-approved programs, interventions, various initiatives around 
reading, math, early childhood, special education, etc. And schools 
can look at the toolbox in total, determine what the needs of their 
particular classrooms and schools are, and then utilize those pro- 
grams as they feel they have the capacity to take them on. So we 
will provide a little bit more flexibility in that way to be able to 
differentiate from school to school. 

Senator Akaka. I believe solid training and mentoring are crucial 
in molding successful teachers. I understand that you are using 
teacher coaches, as you mentioned, and have created a principals’ 
academy. 

Can you tell me more about these and other initiatives to train 
and mentor educators? 

Ms. Rhee. Sure. On the teacher side, there were two main initia- 
tives that happened over the course of the last 2 years. The first 
is the instructional coaches. What we found when we came to the 
District was that professional development was happening to teach- 
ers in a very disjointed way. So they would go to workshops or 
trainings that were at various times on different subjects, but there 
was no cohesion or alignment to those professional development 
initiatives. 

Then the second thing that we got feedback on was that teachers 
felt that the trainings, themselves, were too separate or too distant 
from what was happening every day in their schools and their 
classrooms. So we invested a significant amount of money and re- 
sources in ensuring that we could hire at least one, and sometimes 
two instructional coaches for every school, and that was actually 
part of our comprehensive staffing model. 

So now we have a full-time person in every school whose job it 
is to actually go into classrooms, to observe teachers, people who 
know the children, the circumstances, who can build personal rela- 
tionships with folks, so that the professional development that is 
happening is much more meaningful and it is job-embedded. 

The second component was that we are working towards a full- 
time release mentor model for new teachers, so the standards of 
new teacher mentorship is that you have another teacher, either in 
the building or somewhere else, who gets paid, a small stipend to 
help that teacher on the side. And for a lot of our new teachers 
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that level of support just is not enough to acclimate them to the 
challenges of our schools. So what we have moved towards is a 
mentor model where we have full-time mentors who have a case- 
load of new teachers, and their job and responsibility, is to travel 
between the classrooms of those teachers and provide full-time 
mentoring to them. 

On the principal academy side as well, we have put a tremen- 
dous amount of resources into ensuring that on a very regular 
basis we are meeting with principals, pulling them together, and 
covering topics with them that they believe they need in order to 
build their skill base. 

Senator Akaka. Chancellor, GAO indicated that the DCPS cur- 
rently is using a core staffing model to increase student access to 
subjects like art and music. As a former music teacher, I believe 
these types of classes are valuable for young people. 

Please elaborate on how DCPS determines which subjects to offer 
and how many staff to assign to each school. 

Ms. Rhee. Sure. When I came into this job, one of the most sur- 
prising things that I heard, but also one of the most pervasive, was 
a feeling from people, from families in different parts of the city, 
that they did not understand why they were getting different re- 
sources than schools in other parts of the city. And a common re- 
frain that I heard was, “We do not have an art teacher, a music 
teacher, or a physical education (PE) teacher. Why do the schools 
west of the park have all of those things?” 

And what we found was that it was not for a lack of resources 
per se, but that schools — at the individual school level, principals 
were making decisions about what kinds of teachers they were 
going to hire and where they were going to spend their money, and 
that those decisions were not consistent across the District. And 
what that resulted in was people, unfortunately, gaining a perspec- 
tive where they began to think that art, music, and PE were extra- 
curricular activities instead of what I believe they should be seen 
as, which is an integral part to any broad-based, robust curriculum. 

So what we did was to say that there was a core staffing model 
that every school, regardless of what part of the city it was in, how 
many children it was serving, all of those students deserved to 
have access to art, music, PE, to librarians, to full-time nurses. So 
that was an important part of what we were doing. 

We also added social workers and/or a counselor at every school, 
and we wanted to set that benchmark for what that comprehensive 
staffing model looked like overall. So that even though we could not 
necessarily ensure that the entire staffing model existed at every 
single school, we wanted to set the benchmark out and draw the 
line in the sand that said this is what we are striving towards. 

In terms of determining how many of each of those kinds of staff 
members are at every school, it is based on the number of pupils 
that are at that particular building. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. In April, as I mentioned in my statement, I 
wrote to you and Mayor Fenty and the Administration regarding 
the D.C. Opportunity Scholarship Program, and I was very pleased 
to receive a response from Secretary of Education Duncan. In fact, 
I got back to her, and she got back to me, and, unfortunately, nei- 
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ther you nor Mayor Fenty responded. And, Mr. Reinoso, I would 
like you to let the Mayor know I want an answer to my letter. 

Since I have not received a response, I was hoping. Chancellor, 
that you might share with me your thoughts on the D.C. Oppor- 
tunity Program in terms of supporting the District’s efforts to en- 
sure each student has access to a quality education, and I would 
be interested in knowing how you feel about the recommendation 
that only those that are in it are going to be able to participate and 
you are going to shut off any other people from participating. 

Ms. Rhee. So my belief about vouchers I think probably is very 
different from most Democrats — I am a Democrat — here is the bot- 
tom line. I do not believe that vouchers are the answer to the prob- 
lems in public education today. The bottom line is that the amount 
of the vouchers do not allow children access to some of the highest- 
quality private schools that are in existence, and just by virtue of 
having a voucher, it does not guarantee you admission into a 
school. And so with those dynamics in place, it is not the answer 
to the problem. 

That said, I do think that given the situation that our families 
face today, vouchers can be an important part to the choice dy- 
namic that I think is healthier here in Washington, DC, than al- 
most any other city in the country. We have a tri-sector approach 
where we have a robust charter community, we have the Oppor- 
tunity Scholarships Program, and then we have the reforms going 
on DCPS. 

I answer e-mails from hundreds and hundreds of families every 
year who come to me and say — we do exactly what we would want 
them to do as families. So they do the research and they say, “My 
neighborhood school is not up to snuff. I applied to all of these 
schools out of boundary. I was not awarded a seat in any of those 
schools.” And so they come to me and say, “Now what am I sup- 
posed to do?” 

I think that is a valid question because the bottom line is we 
have some high-performing schools in the district, but those schools 
do not have a lot of seats for out-of-boundary kids. 

I believe that in those circumstances we ought to be able to pro- 
vide those families with some choices so that they can move out, 
or not have to place those children in those failing schools, and I 
believe that the Opportunity Scholarships Program and the con- 
tinuation of the tri-sector approach is one way that can happen. 

In the long term, I am not sure what that solution is going to 
be, but at least for where we are now and given how far we have 
yet to go. I believe that the tri-sector approach continues to make 
sense. 

The Deputy Mayor, the Mayor, and I have consistently been 
vocal advocates of the fact that this tri-sector approach be main- 
tained and continued into the future. 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you. It is also troubling to me that 
because of contractual a^eements, teachers who are not meeting 
basic expectations are being transferred to other schools instead of 
being removed from the school system. And I would be interested 
to know what is the rationale for transferring poor performers from 
one school to another. And how does the DCPS decide where those 
teachers are going to be placed? And the real question — and I think 
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it gets to the report that was done — is whether or not you have the 
kind of performance evaluations that should be linked to the school 
system’s goals. 

In other words, the problem is you are a good teacher, you are 
a bad teacher. How do you determine whether they are good or 
bad? And if you have objective standards and everybody kind of 
agrees that is the standard, you are much better off in terms of 
making a decision regarding that individual. But what bothers me 
is that now under the present system, if you think someone does 
not have it, you move them to someplace else. 

Ms. Rhee. That is right. 

Senator Voinovich. It seems to me that if they are not per- 
forming, there ought to be a provision that says we will help you, 
and if you are unable to be helped, you have to be terminated. 

Ms. Rhee. That is exactly right. You started your question by 
asking what sense does that make, and it doesn’t make any sense. 
And that is why we are working so diligently to change the teach- 
ers union contracts and the provisions within that, because the re- 
ality is that — and I will give you a concrete example. We were look- 
ing to reconstitute two of our lowest-performing high schools this 
year. “Reconstitution” means that all of the teachers have to re- 
apply for their jobs, and then the new Administration can choose 
the teachers that they want, and the other ones are dispersed. 

This creates a situation, though, that is incredibly troublesome 
on many fronts because say there are about 100 teachers at each 
of these high schools, that means that there are potentially up- 
wards of 200 teachers who, by the current teachers union contract 
that we have, we owe them a job. We have to place them before 
we can hire new teachers into the system. 

And so we leave the other 10 large comprehensive high schools 
in a situation where essentially any new teachers that they are 
going to hire, they are going to have to choose — these 200 displaced 
teachers are eventually going to get forced onto these 10 schools, 
some of them who are just hanging on by their fingernails, they are 
just one level above where these two lowest-performing ones are. 
And by having an influx of 15, 20 new teachers that they do not 
have any say over — these people are forced into their schools — can 
be incredibly detrimental to the school culture and to any progress 
that the school is making. 

We do not think that this is a system that is thinking about the 
best interests of student achievement at its core. We believe that 
it is a system that is detrimental to the culture of accountability 
that we are trying to establish. And that is why we are working 
so vigorously to try to change these provisions to ensure that a 
school has a right to choose the teachers actively and on the other 
side that teachers have a say in where they are going, and that we 
are not creating a system where poor performers are being shuffled 
throughout the system. 

Senator Voinovich. And you need the union to agree to that? 

Ms. Rhee. Yes. 

Senator Voinovich. What is the prospect of that happening? 

Ms. Rhee. Well, we are working on it. It varies by the day some- 
times. We have made some very good progress over the last 2 
months. We have asked the Dean of the Howard Law School, Kurt 
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Schmoke, to serve as a mediator between the union and the Dis- 
trict as it comes to those negotiations. His involvement has been 
absolutely critical. It has really taken us an incredibly long dis- 
tance from where we were before he was involved. And he remains 
very hopeful that we will be able to come to resolution. 

I do not know at the end of the day whether that will occur, but 
we are hopeful, and both the union and the District have articu- 
lated on many occasions that our ideal on both sides would be that 
we would try to come to resolution on a new contract before the be- 
ginning of the next school year. 

Senator Voinovich. Mr. Chairman, if you do not mind, I would 
just like to say that when I was governor, in the area in Ohio 
where you lived, in Toledo, we were able to work an agreement 
that basically said that a teacher could ask for help, other teachers 
could ask for help for them, or the principal could ask for help. We 
provided additional money for master teachers, and I think that is 
what you are — in your testimony, you are trying to do that. And 
then they would be given an opportunity to shape up, and after 
that, if they did not, then they were gone. But that was the way 
we compromised it. Unfortunately, that program is no longer in ex- 
istence. But it is the kind of thing you are trying to work some- 
thing out with the teachers to try and make sure that the people 
that really are not — I mean, the teachers, I think most of them, are 
just as interested in having good teachers. If they have a bad 
teacher, they know it, and they should be able to say, “Hey, you 
need some help.” And a lot of teachers maybe know they are not 
that good. They ought to be able to come in and say, “I need help,” 
or the principal should be able to do that. And I think if they have 
been given an opportunity to go through that process, that is fair, 
and then if they cannot make it, then usually what happens is you 
get terminated. 

Ms. Rhee. That is right. As you noted, in my hometown of To- 
ledo, Ohio, that is one of the districts that really piloted and sort 
of pioneered the Peer Assistance and Review Program. 

In our new evaluation model that we will be implementing this 
school year, we have taken a lot of the best components of that by 
having a peer master educator be a significant part of the evalua- 
tion and observation process for teachers, and that component has 
been extremely well received amongst our teaching force. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Senator Voinovich. Senator Burris. 

Senator Burris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Will there be a sec- 
ond round on this? 

Senator Akaka. Yes, there will be. 

Senator Burris. Because I have so many questions, and I want 
to deal with structure in this round and then education in the next 
round. I am looking at an organizational chart in reference to. 
Madam Chancellor, who you report to, and the Chancellor is re- 
porting to the Mayor, and the Deputy Mayor for Education is re- 
porting to the Mayor. Is that correct? 

Ms. Rhee. Yes. 

Senator Burris. And then there is a component called the State 
Board of Education. I would assume that in the legislation they 
created a State Board so that you all could be comparable to a 
State, so that you can get State funds or something? I am trying 
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to see this entity. How many students are in the D.C. Public School 
system? Two hundred thousand? What is the number? 

Ms. Rhee. There are about 47,000 students in the D.C. Public 
Schools in the traditional public schools. And then there are an ad- 
ditional between 27,000 and 30,000 in the charter schools. 

Mr. Reinoso. So a total of about 77,000 public school students 
in the city attending either DCPS or charter schools. 

Senator Burris. You have charter schools. 

Ms. Rhee. Yes. 

Senator Burris. And you have this structure with a State Board 
of Education which reports — on my chart I am looking at, the State 
Superintendent has some contact with the Chancellor. And then, 
otherwise, the State Superintendent of Education comes under the 
Deputy Mayor. It looks like to me you do report somewhat to the 
State Board of Education. And, by the way, I do not see D.C. being 
a State. I cannot understand this because to me we have 50 States. 
I did not know we had 51, Mr. Chairman, but now I see we view 
the District of Columbia as a State when it wants to be, as a city 
when it wants to be, as a county when it needs to be, and it has 
all these jurisdictions that are very confusing, this bureaucracy to 
deal with 47,000 students in your public school system. 

And so what is your background. Deputy Mayor? Are you an edu- 
cator? 

Mr. Reinoso. I was a former member of the school board. 

Senator Burris. You were a member of the school board. The 
local school board, which no longer exists. 

Mr. Reinoso. Correct. 

Senator Burris. Now there is a State Board, which I thought the 
Superintendent reports to the State Board. 

Mr. Reinoso. If I may, I will try to provide some context, which 
hopefully will clear up some of the confusion. One of the reasons 
that the District was placed on high-risk status by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, had to do with commingling of State and local 
education responsibilities, which, by Federal law, are to be sepa- 
rate. And so the State structure that exists in the District, while 
it is true we aspire to that status, it addresses a necessary compo- 
nent of Federal legislation requiring that Federal dollars flow 
through and be monitored and be granted out by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and that those decisions be separated from any 
local school district so as to avoid conflicts of interest in reporting 
and/or in the doling out of those Federal grant dollars. 

And so that is a key reason why you see a separate State struc- 
ture. It also is why the reporting structure is different so that the 
oversight on a day-to-day basis of the State responsibilities is sepa- 
rate from DCPS. And so that is why the Chancellor reports directly 
through the Mayor and why the State office reports through me, 
to create some distance between the reporting structure and not to 
have the same person overseeing the two entities on a day-to-day 
basis. 

The State Superintendent is appointed by the Mayor, serves for 
a term position, does not report to the State Board, but works 

Senator Burris. The State Superintendent does not report to the 
State Board. The State Superintendent reports to the Mayor. 

Mr. Reinoso. Yes. 
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Senator Burris. And the Deputy Mayor 

Mr. Reinoso. To the Deputy Mayor, rather. To me. 

Senator Burris. And who do you report to? 

Mr. Reinoso. I report to the Mayor. I mean, ultimately there is 
only so many places a reporting structure can end up. 

Senator Burris. I know the system was designed before I got 
here, but I am just trying to get an understanding, because given 
my knowledge of this process and procedures, I just see an admin- 
istrative boondoggle here. I want to know where you all are going 
to be 2 or 3 or 4 years from now trying to be a State. I understand 
what you are trying to do, because most States have a State Board 
of Education where there is a State Superintendent of Education. 
I assume that is what the structure was seeking to do. 

Mr. Reinoso. Yes, and 

Senator Burris. That is done by the Governor. 

Mr. Reinoso. Right. 

Senator Burris. And then you get into your local school district 
or your municipalities, and you take the big district like Chicago, 
for example, when our legislature then gave the responsibility to 
the Mayor of Chicago, that was done out of political motivations. 
And based on that, the Mayor now hires a CEO, and we have 
400,000 students in the Chicago Public School District — 400,000, 
and its bureaucracy is not as cumbersome as this here. 

So I am just hoping that you all can get through as to who has 
what responsibility in this regard. 

Mr. Reinoso. I appreciate that, given the small number of stu- 
dents and the small geographic footprint of the city, that it seems 
like a number of entities. But if you layer in the Illinois State into 
that, you would find a similar structure. 

Senator Burris. A similar structure for 2 million students not for 
40,000. 

Mr. Reinoso. I appreciate that, and, again, we are very much fo- 
cused on meeting the Eederal requirements for the separation of 
the State and of the LEA. I am sure that the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee, from his own experience — Hawaii is another place 
where there are some similarities in terms of the local and State 
functions having been in one place. And the struggle of separating 
those out has been for us a challenge, but we have made a tremen- 
dous amount of progress, and keeping that separation. And so as 
a result, keeping the kind of structure that at the typical city level 
seems redundant is a necessity, in fact, mandated by the Eederal 
laws on the separation of 

Senator Burris. I understand it is mandated by statute, but I 
am also going to empathize or sympathize with you all that have 
to try to work under this bureaucracy. I mean, I am not criticizing. 

Mr. Reinoso. I understand. 

Senator Burris. As a newcomer to this, I am just assessing it 
and pointing it out, and I want to be on record as saying I hope 
that you all can survive through this on such a smaller scale, but 
to try to make yourself comparable to one of the 50 States is what 
is creating the problem. And then the limited number of students — 
we want this to get down to the classroom. I am looking at all this 
bureaucracy that is going to be here, and where we want to be get- 
ting is in those classrooms with those students, with educational. 
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tools and sidelines so that those kids will not end up in prison, 
jail, or as liahilities to society. 

And so I just hope that this structure — I do not know. I have 
some questions for GAO as they assess this. I hope that GAO stays 
on top of especially the bureaucracy and the interaction between 
the Chancellor, the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, all in one little kit and 
caboodle. You are trying to put all of that structure into — we will 
just say 70,000 students, which to me is 

My time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Senator Burris. We will have a sec- 
ond round. 

Senator Burris. Thank you. 

Senator Akaka. Senator Ensign. 

Senator Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If we change Federal law, to follow up on this question, could you 
do without the bureaucracy that you are talking about? 

Ms. Rhee. I think part of the issue that exists is because close 
to a third of the school-aged children in this city are enrolled in 
charter schools, there has to be an entity outside of DCPS that can 
oversee the Federal dollars that flow to all of the LEAs. So even 
though there is only one official school district, there are more than 
50 LEAs because so many of these individual charter schools are 
their own LEAs. 

Senator Ensign. Just to simplify it, though, is there a change in 
Federal law that needs to be had so you could streamline the bu- 
reaucracy? Could you do with less bureaucracy if we changed the 
Federal rules? 

Ms. Rhee. We could always deal with less bureaucracy. Less bu- 
reaucracy is a good thing. But I do think that there has to be an 
entity that oversees both the District’s and the other 50 LEAs. 

Senator Ensign. There may be some way we can work together 
or something. If there is a change in Federal law that needs to hap- 
pen for you to be able to do with less bureaucracy, we should work 
on trying to do that. 

I found it very interesting when you are talking about not being 
able to fire bad teachers. We have a wonderful place in Las Vegas 
called West Prep. It was called West Junior High School. One hun- 
dred percent of the students are low-income students; I think 98 
percent of them are minorities. It was considered the worst school 
in Las Vegas — actually, the worst school in the entire State of Ne- 
vada several years ago, and a real reform-minded educator took it 
over, hired a young principal, and the young principal said, “OK. 
I will take it over, but I want to be able to choose the teachers,” 
similar to what you just talked about. Out of the 65 teachers, he 
kept 13. 

You walk in there today, and, by the way, they have school uni- 
forms. They extended the school day by an hour a day. He wants 
to take it, instead of it just being a junior high, he has expanded 
it out, eventually wants it to be a K-12 school because he does not 
want the kids ruined before they get to him or ruined after they 
leave him. 

I went into the chemistry class when I was out there, a young 
African American girl in a chemistry lab, and I said to her — she 
was there before the changes were made. And I said, “What is the 
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difference, the main difference between now and before?” And she 
said, “Oh, it is very simple. We actually get to learn now.” I mean, 
that is such a sad statement, but I think indicative of a lot of our 
failing schools today. 

The good news, after the changes that were made, is the energy 
in these teachers. You walk in this school, and you have just never 
seen energy — I do not care, private school, public school, wherever 
I have been. 

So 3 years ago. West Prep was given freedom to operate within 
the regular puWic school system. Three years ago, only 17 percent 
of the kids performed at grade level at math. Today, 97 percent of 
juniors are proficient in reading, 73 percent in math, and 64 per- 
cent in science. That is what can happen when people put kids 
first. You mentioned that in your statement, and that is really to 
me what it is all about. 

The D.C. Scholarship Program, I agree with you, I do not think 
that vouchers are a silver bullet and are going to solve all of our 
educational problems. I do believe that they are one of the answers, 
just like I believe charter schools are one of the answers, because 
I believe competition actually works to improve things. 

But, also, this idea of teacher tenure in elementary and high 
school is the most — excuse my language — asinine thing that I have 
just ever heard of Tenure was put in for college professors so they 
would not be fired because of political beliefs. So after they were 
there, they had kind of earned their stripes, they could not be fired 
for political beliefs. That was the original reason for tenure, and 
now to do it in my home State, I do not know. How long is it before 
they basically get this contract? Is it 1 year or 2 years here? 

Ms. Rhee. Before they have tenure? It is 2 years. 

Senator Ensign. Two years. 

Ms. Rhee. Yes. 

Senator Ensign. First of all, at colleges, it is a lot longer than 
that. In my State it is 1 year. And it is just ridiculous that we talk 
to any high school kid today or their parent and ask them, “Did 
you have any bad teachers along the way?” Well, it does not take 
that many bad teachers to ruin a kid’s education, and we really 
have to put people on the line, and parents have to get involved 
and take our schools back for our kids. That really is — because edu- 
cation is the future for our kids. If we want our kids competing in 
the 21st Century — and they are not today competing the way that 
they should, especially in the areas of science and math, they are 
not competing in the 21st Century. 

I think that you all have some great ideas, and I followed some 
of the things that you all are doing, and I want to applaud you for 
it and just continue to encourage you to get out there and speak, 
and get parents involved, and take our schools back away from the 
special interests and put them back where they belong, and that 
is, for the kids. 

I am going to continue to fight up here with Senator Lieberman, 
Senator Voinovich, and others that believe in, at least, the Oppor- 
tunity Scholarship Program and giving you more flexibility, and if 
there are other things that can free you from some of the bureau- 
cratic rules that it would allow you more freedom to change the 
schools and put the kids first, please come to us and please tell us. 
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because we want to work with you because it really is just about 
the kids and their future. And that is all we want to do. 

I really did not have a question because you answered actually — 
from some of these other people, you already answered some of my 
questions, but I want to get some of those statements on the 
record. So I thank all of you for what you are doing, and let us con- 
tinue to work to put the kids first. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Ensign. 

Chancellor Rhee, do you have a further response to Senator En- 
sign? 

Ms. Rhee. Well, just that your sentiments are exactly what we 
are trying to push for in the city, and one of the, I think, belief 
structures that exist right now, not just in D.C. Public Schools, but 
in public school systems across the country, is this belief that once 
you have tenure, you have a job for life. And in order to terminate 
a teacher, you have to show that person has done some incredible 
malfeasance. And that is because jobs are considered a right. I 
think we have to change that paradigm so that we begin to think 
not just do no harm, but that you actually have to show positive 
progress with your kids to have the privilege of being able to teach 
them. So we have to move the mind-set to it is a privilege to teach 
kids, away from you have a right to a job. And that is going to be 
a long road and it is going to be a hard-fought road to try to change 
and see that mind-set shift. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. 

My question is to Deputy Mayor Reinoso. I believe that a stra- 
tegic plan is a necessary map to guide D.C. educational reforms. I 
understand that one of the office’s functions is to align the strategic 
plans of other D.C. agencies with D.C. education reform goals. 
However, GAO indicated you could not produce a written strategic 
plan documenting your role in achieving this alignment. 

Do you believe that such documentation is important? Do you 
plan to produce a written plan? 

Mr. Reinoso. Thank you for the question. Senator. As I men- 
tioned in my statement, our emphasis has been on accountability 
for results and less on collecting plans, which is something that the 
city was quite successful in doing for many decades, a series of re- 
form plans but no implementation and follow-through in that ef- 
fort. And so our focus has been to ensure that those on the ground 
doing the heavy lifting, the DCPS and the State Superintendent 
Office, as well as the Office of Public Education Facilities Mod- 
ernization, that they all develop detailed plans, engage the commu- 
nity in those plans, and then be held accountable for achieving the 
outcomes that they have laid out as their aspirations in those 
plans. And in that process, we have sat ensuring that all of those 
plans are consistent. 

I will say that while I have certainly heard the repeated concerns 
of folks who are looking for a simple, singular document that lays 
out guideposts that can help someone quickly take a look at the big 
picture without having to delve down into the details of the indi- 
vidual plans, and we will be, over this next year, working to put 
together some kind of a document that summarizes at a high level 
the direction that we are driving towards as a city and including 
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in that some of the interagency work that we have been engaged 
in in support of the schools. 

I want, though, to continue to caution folks from overempha- 
sizing the importance of those plans. I myself come from the pri- 
vate sector. I have a MBA and have helped launch a number of or- 
ganizations, businesses, and nonprofits, as well as help turn 
around underperforming businesses. And what is most important is 
really the execution plans and not these high-level strategic plans. 
And, in fact, there is research that suggests that companies that 
spend too much time refining high-level strategic plans at the ex- 
pense of measuring and holding managers accountable for actual 
implementation perform less well than entrepreneurial businesses 
that may not have these slick, glossy strate^c plans. 

And so we are trying to bring and maintain that focus on the im- 
plementation, but I have heard the repeated requests for some kind 
of document that can serve as a guidepost, and we will be working 
on such a document over the coming year. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Ms. Briggs, I understand that you 
need good data to evaluate the effect of initiatives. Thus, the State- 
wide Longitudinal Education Data system is important to the Dis- 
trict’s goals of accountability, transparency, and data-driven deci- 
sionmaking. I also understand that the development of the SLED 
system is behind schedule. 

Why is this key project delayed and when is it expected to be 
completed? 

Ms. Briggs. Thank you for that question. Chairman. It is actu- 
ally an important tool, for it is the repository for student achieve- 
ment data that spans not only DCPS but the 90-something charter 
schools we have in the city as well. And so it is a good source of 
information as our students do not land in DCPS and maybe stay 
their entire career, they shift back and forth or start in a charter 
and end up in DCPS and move around. So this will be a really in- 
formative tool for us to make sure that we know how well students 
are progressing throughout the city. 

You are right, it is behind schedule. Some of the original sched- 
uling plans I would say were overly aggressive, and so we are kind 
of looking at the plans that were put in place and trying to refor- 
mulate those to make sure the next plan that comes out for it, we 
can hit those targets, execute well. 

That said, we have done — some aspects of the SLED System are 
already up and running, and that would be kind of the foundation 
piece of it, which is the Uniform Student Identifier. So being able 
to say which student is which student is a really key piece of that, 
and that part has been launched, and we are working through 
making sure that data are good and clean and accurate. 

So I cannot give you a date yet, but we are working on it. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Reinoso, I understand that your office uses 
pilot programs to test solutions to problems affecting education re- 
sults. How are you documenting successes and challenges with 
these pilot programs? And what accountability measures have you 
established? 

Mr. Reinoso. So with regard to the pilot programs, we have con- 
tracted for an independent evaluator that is doing annual reviews 
of the implementation of those programs, and so that is how we 
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have this independent external evaluation that is happening. The 
first evaluation, which only captured a partial year, was positive in 
its assessment of our progress, but we will continue to look to that 
external evaluation for an independent assessment of the impact of 
these programs. 

In addition, of course, we will do our own calculations in terms 
of what impact or effect we can measure resulting from these pro- 
grams as we work with agencies to determine whether or not to 
continue these as pilots. 

In any kind of investment like this, some projects succeed and 
others fail. We want to be hard-nosed about admitting which 
projects have failed and pull funding from those projects. We do not 
expect to find success in every investment we make, but we do 
think that on the whole it will allow us to gain momentum in some 
areas that otherwise we would be unable to gain. And so that is 
that piece. 

Within the greater context of my office, I should say first that I 
have a very small office in terms of total staff, and then within my 
office directly each analyst focuses on a cluster of issues, and they 
prepare through the ePerformance plan, which Ms. Briggs alluded 
to in her testimony, annual targets, and those targets then roll up 
to our targets as an office on the whole. 

Each year we review those targets as part of the budget-making 
process and remove metrics that may no longer be relevant, replace 
them with other metrics as we make progress against certain 
issues so that we are constantly refreshing those metrics for the of- 
fice and ensuring that in turn the individual staffs performance 
plans are aligned with those new metrics. And so that is part of 
the new fiscal year, so this coming fiscal year we will have a new 
set of metrics as well as refreshed individual staff level perform- 
ance plans that align with those metrics. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. The District’s dropout rate is less than 50 
percent, and it is a tragedy in the country that 50 percent of the 
kids in the urban districts are dropping out of school. 

We have talked about teachers and what you are trying to do 
there, if I heard your testimony right. How many principals have 
you changed since 2007? 

Ms. Rhee. In the last school year, we changed about 49 of the 
principals in the District. This year, though we do not have a final 
count, it will probably be somewhere between 22 and 28. 

Senator Voinovich. How many schools do you have? 

Ms. Rhee. We have 123 schools. 

Senator Voinovich. So you have really done some changing. I 
know when we talked several years ago about how to help the Dis- 
trict, and the private sector. Have you increased the pay for the 
principals so that you could attract better people? Or how has that 
worked? 

Ms. Rhee. We are currently negotiating a new contract with the 
principals union, and what we are hoping at this point we can in- 
clude is, obviously, a significant salary bump, but also a significant 
pay-for-performance structure as well. 

Senator Voinovich. So you have more flexibility with the prin- 
cipals union than you do with the other union? 
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Ms. Rhee. We will come to a resolution on the contract with the 
principals union in a much 

Senator Voinovich. But you have been able to move people 
around, which is 

Ms. Rhee. Yes. 

Senator Voinovich. But you have had to move them from other 
places. In other words, you moved them to some other school. 

Ms. Rhee. No. 

Senator Voinovich. What happened to them? Did they go back 
in the classroom or something? 

Ms. Rhee. The principals are on a different contract, and if we 
find a principal is not meeting expectations, then we can remove 
them from the District. Some of our principals, have retreat rights 
and that sort of thing. But we have been successful, I think, in en- 
suring that for those principals who are not meeting expectations, 
they are not being moved to other schools in that position. 

Senator Voinovich. What happens to them? 

Ms. Rhee. I think it depends. The vast majority of them have left 
the school district. 

Senator Voinovich. Next, parents. I know that the College Ac- 
cess Program (CAP) program has got counselors in the schools. Tell 
us a little bit about CAP and the Gates Foundation and how they 
are helping in terms of this dropout rate, because the real issue 
here is the intervention early enough to identify where the kid is 
and spend time with the parent or whoever is taking care of it. Can 
you tell us a little bit about what are you doing with these private 
sector dollars to help deal with the dropout rate? Or are those dol- 
lars spent on something else? 

Ms. Rhee. Sure. So I will give you a little context on this, but 
I do want to sort of point out the fact that this initiative was well 
underway by the time I got here, so it is something that the com- 
munity had for a long time seen as a significant need. 

One of the statistics that was driving that reform effort was the 
fact that they found that of the ninth graders who begin high 
school in D.C. public schools, only 9 percent of them graduate from 
college within 5 years. And I think that across the city, overall, 
there was just this huge outcry, saying, “What is happening to our 
kids? Why aren’t more of them heading towards college? What are 
the barriers? And then how do we collectively as a city commit to 
significantly changing that circumstance?” 

To that end, a number of things happened. The D.C. TAG pro- 
gram is certainly one that provides more affordable college tuition 
to D.C. residents. There are several scholarship programs. 

Senator Voinovich. The D.C. CAP is $2,500 for eligible kids? Is 
that it, over and above TAG? 

Ms. Rhee. So there are several different programs. There is the 
D.C. CAP program. There are also other scholarship programs that 
provide up to $2,500 per year for a student’s tuition. So there are 
actually multiple opportunities for D.C. public school kids to be 
able to access additional dollars. That was one piece of it, and the 
Gates Foundation was a big supporter of making sure that those 
scholarship dollars were there so that finances were not the prohib- 
iting factor for our kids going to school. 

Another component 
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Senator Voinovich. They have allocated, what, $125 million over 
10 years? 

Ms. Rhee. Over $100 million, correct. 

The other component of the program, though, that they saw was 
necessary was not just to provide scholarships once students were 
able to gain entrance into college, but good college counseling so 
that children understood beginning from their freshman year what 
were the necessary steps that would have to be taken in order to 
gain entry into a 4-year college. So part of the D.C. CAP program 
actually puts college counselors in every single one of our high 
schools who work individually with children and families to make 
sure that all the proper tests are taken, that the applications are 
filled out, that the financial aid forms are submitted, and then peo- 
ple get training in that over the course of their 4-year career in our 
high schools. 

Senator Voinovich. And that has had a real effect? In other 
words, the parents have been brought in and they talk about it, 
and so that the youngster has an opportunity to know that if they 
do well in school and stay in school that they can go on to college 
if they work hard. 

Ms. Rhee. Absolutely. I think if you go out to any of our high 
schools and talk to the students, they will all tell you that they 
know exactly who the D.C. CAP counselor is, that those people are 
incredibly proactive in terms of, getting them out of the hallway, 
bringing them into their offices, and making sure that they are 
very much staying on top of everything that they need to do to be 
able to put themselves in a position where they could apply to and 
be accepted into a 4-year college. 

Senator Voinovich. I think many recall the Washington Post in- 
vestigative report on the infrastructure of the District schools. 
What plans are in place to make the improvements? And how is 
the $148 million in stimulus money going to be utilized as part of 
this whole program? And, by the way, does the $148 million go to 
the Superintendent and then you divvy it up? Why don’t you tell 
me about that. 

Ms. Rhee. So you mentioned earlier the initiative that Ohio took 
on. I was living in Toledo at the time, and I can attest to the fact 
that when the State made that commitment, it really set a prece- 
dent across, citizens everywhere saying, OK, we know now that we 
are prioritizing education in a different way by the State taking the 
lead on this. And I think that the Mayor has worked with the coun- 
cil to ensure that the same kind of initiative is being taken through 
our Master Facility Plan. 

We inherited a Master Facility Plan that had the modernization 
and renovations of all of the District schools spread out over an ex- 
traordinarily long period of time, and so there were some schools 
that were not going to be able to be modernized until, 14, 15, 16 
years out. 

What the Mayor did, I think very smartly, in creating the new 
governance legislation was to create the Office of Public Education 
Facility Management and to hire somebody who is a facilities guy 
to lead that department. It has been absolutely astonishing. I think 
if you ask any resident of D.C. to quantify it, qualitatively tell you 
the difference in the momentum that has been seen over the last 
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2 years in overhauling the infrastructure and the facilities in the 
District, it has been significant. 

What Alan Lew has done is to collapse the plan into a 5-year 
plan because what we do not want to do is have families waiting 
forever to see their schools modernized. So over a 5-year period, we 
will ensure that every school in the District is modernized and ren- 
ovated to meet our quality standards, and that modernization and 
renovation will start with what we call Phase I modernization, 
which is making sure that the classroom in every single school, 
which is where the children spend the vast majority of their time, 
are brought up to code, where we do not have to worry about air 
conditioning and heating issues and that sort of thing. And he has 
made a tremendous amount of progress. I will let the State Super- 
intendent talk a little bit about the stimulus funds. 

Ms. Briggs. So the three main pieces — there are a number of 
programs that come through the stimulus, but the three big ones 
are — there is the Title I formula and then the Individuals With 
Disabilities Act (IDEA) Part B for special education. Both of those 
are formula grants that we have received at the State agency and 
have distributed the preliminary allocations to not only DCPS but 
our other 57 charter school districts. And so they have the initial 
sort of numbers that they will get for that. 

And then with the State fiscal fund, we are the fiscal agent for 
this program, which is essentially under the governor. Our Mayor 
gets to distribute. Most of those funds are going to also be going 
to schools through the elementary — ^variously through the student 
funding formula or through the Title I formula. 

The Office of the State Superintendent is going to be having a 
summit essentially later in the summer 

Senator Voinovich. Let me just ask you this because I am run- 
ning out of time, and I will try to make it quicker. The $148 mil- 
lion, that is money for shovel-ready improvements in the classroom 
and you are folding it in on top of this master plan that Mr. Lew 
is doing? How is that working? 

Ms. Briggs. These funds are actually not for capital improve- 
ments. They are going to be — I think most districts will probably 
choose to use them for instructional and capacity-building efforts. 
That said, they do have that option — the charter schools do, any- 
way, and I do not think DCPS is going to be using 

Senator Voinovich. OK. So the 140 is not for infrastructure. It 
is for other programs that the district will decide on what they 
want to do with it. 

Ms. Briggs. Yes, and some of them could choose to use them 
that way, but I do not think we know that yet. 

Senator Voinovich. Senator Akaka, thank you. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Voinovich. Sen- 
ator Burris. 

Senator Burris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Rhee, do you 
have a contract or do you serve at the Mayor’s pleasure? 

Ms. Rhee. I serve at the pleasure of the Mayor. 

Senator Burris. OK. So you do not have a contract. 

Ms. Rhee. Well, I do have a contract, but in the contract it says 
that I serve at the pleasure of the Mayor. 
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Senator Burris. OK. That is interesting. And who has the re- 
sponsibility of certifying teachers in the District? 

Ms. Rhee. Teacher certification happens through the Office of 
the State Superintendent of Education. 

Senator Burris. That is you, Ms. Briggs? 

Ms. Briggs. Yes. But that effort only applies to the DCPS teach- 
ers. Charter school teachers do not have to have the certification 
in the same way that the DCPS teachers do. 

Senator Burris. Charter teachers are not certified — who certified 
charter teachers? 

Ms. Briggs. They are not required to be certified in the same 
way that 

Senator Burris. Same way? How are they certified? 

Ms. Briggs. They do not have to have a State certification. 

Senator Burris. Well, thank you. That was easy to say. They do 
not have a State — can you say that? They are not certified. 

Ms. Briggs. I am sure some of them are, but they are not re- 
quired to be certified. 

Senator Burris. They are not required to be certified. OK. Now, 
who does a principal of a school report to? 

Ms. Rhee. The principals of our schools report to the instruc- 
tional superintendents. We have six instructional superintendents 
in the District. 

Senator Burris. And they report to you? 

Ms. Rhee. The instructional superintendents report to the Chief 
Academic Officer. 

Senator Burris. And who has to sign off on the firing of a teach- 
er? 

Ms. Rhee. When a teacher is terminated, there are multiple par- 
ties that are involved: The principal, the instructional super- 
intendent, and also central office human resources (HR) staff. 

Senator Burris. So the instructional superintendent is also re- 
sponsible for the curriculum for the students? Who is responsible 
for the curriculum that goes into the classroom? 

Ms. Rhee. The Teaching and Learning Department is the depart- 
ment that oversees approving certain curricula standards, pacing 
guides, etc., to ensure that those are being executed at the school 
level. 

Senator Burris. And do you all have in your classrooms any- 
thing classified as a teacher’s aide or is it just a teacher in the 
classroom? 

Ms. Rhee. We do have paraprofessionals, yes. 

Senator Burris. Paraprofessionals. And what are their respon- 
sibilities? 

Ms. Rhee. It depends. A large number of our paraprofessionals 
are dedicated aides who are assigned to help our special education 
students. The other place where we have a large number of para- 
professionals is in our early grades, in our pre-K and K classrooms. 

Senator Burris. And you are in the process now of negotiating 
your union contract, I understand 

Ms. Rhee. With the teachers? 

Senator Burris. Yes, with the teachers. 

Ms. Rhee. Yes. 
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Senator Burris. That my former law school dean, Kurt Schmoke, 
is in the process of mediating this? 

Ms. Rhee. Yes, he is. 

Senator Burris. Well, you all have a great mediator. 

Ms. Rhee. Yes, we do. 

Senator Burris. I do not know how the problem is going to come 
out, but that is certainly a great dean of my law school. 

Now, under this new structure, D.C. Public School system has 
been placed under for 2 years now — right? You got it together. 

Ms. Rhee. Right. 

Senator Burris. How does the new structure enable the D.C. 
Public Schools to make improvements that have been done so far? 
What improvements can you say that you have been able to do in 
a very short process so far, improvements in your system? And how 
accurate was the GAO report in assessing the progress made by 
the schools so far? How accurate was that report? 

Ms. Rhee. So it is interesting. In your earlier round of ques- 
tioning, you were saying there is so much bureaucracy, and though 
I completely understand that point of view, I would say that there 
is less bureaucracy now than there used to be. 

Senator Burris. There is less under this system 

Ms. Rhee. That is right. 

Senator Burris [continuing]. Than there was under the old sys- 
tem? 

Ms. Rhee. Yes. 

Senator Burris. OK, which means that is the reason why it was 
really a mess. 

Ms. Rhee. Well, we still certainly have our challenges and will 
continue to look at how we can streamline structure. We do believe 
that we are in a much better position now and that there is less 
bureaucracy now. And because I am able to report directly to the 
Mayor — and the Mayor meets with the education-related prin- 
cipals, so the three of us and Director Lew, who oversees the Public 
Education Facilities and Modernization Department, we are very 
much aligned in what we do. And so this structure allows us to 
move in a much more aggressive and agile way, I think, than the 
District was able to do 

Senator Burris. So how accurate was the GAO report? 

Ms. Rhee. In terms of the accuracy of the GAO report, I certainly 
think that on some measures they were absolutely correct in out- 
lining some of the significant accomplishments we have made, and 
also identifying some of the things that we should continue to work 
on. 

We just today had access to the final report, so I have not been 
able to look at that. But in looking at some of the documents that 
I see, I do think that there are some inaccuracies in the report. 
And my understanding is that we will have the chance to respond 
to the report and that we will have our response go on record. And 
so I think it will be important for us to clarify some of those things. 

Senator Burris. And so what are some of the initiatives now 
that you are looking at that you would like to tell us in a very 
short period of time that you plan to try to implement to improve 
that situation? What are some of your initiatives that you have on 
the drawing board that you hope to initiate? 
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Ms. Rhee. Some of them we have talked about, such as the in- 
structional coaches. I would say another 

Senator Burris. That is what I want to get back to. You mean 
instructional coaches for teachers. 

Ms. Rhee. Correct. We have instructional coaches, full-time in- 
structional coaches in every single building whose responsibility it 
is to professionally develop the teachers in that building. 

Senator Burris. OK. That goes back to my question about the 
qualifications of teachers and who certifies teachers. So you are 
hiring teachers that once you hire them, they are going to have to 
be taught how to teach. Is that what you are saying? 

Ms. Rhee. No, but any professional, regardless of what career 
you are in, just because you are in that role does not mean you 
cannot grow your skills and your knowledge. Every professional 
wants to continue to improve as they are in their role, and that is 
the same expectation that we have of teachers. The minute they 
walk in the classroom, though you may be certified, you have a 
continuous cycle of improvement and professional development that 
you want to go through. And so we have instructional coaches at 
every school to ensure that particularly focused on new and strug- 
gling teachers, that we can continue to build their skills and knowl- 
edge base. 

Senator Burris. Mr. Chairman, I see my time is up. I do not 
know whether or not there is going to be a third round. Well, let 
me ask this last question. 

Now, if I brought all of today’s witnesses back to this table 2 
years from now, how would the assessment differ from what we are 
hearing today? 

Ms. Rhee. Well, I believe that 2 years from now we will be able 
to show even increased results that are building on the first 2 
years that we have seen. And I think the reform efforts and the 
initiatives will have gone deeper into the system. So over the first 
2 years, we would focus a lot on the systemic issues and the oper- 
ational issues that we are stopping schools from getting the re- 
sources that they needed to be effective. And I think that what you 
will see over the next 2 years is that those reforms are much more 
at the classroom level with our new Teaching and Learning Frame- 
work, with the new teacher evaluation tool, with the new academic 
interventions that we are putting in place for struggling students. 

Senator Burris. I would hope that you would say you hope to see 
that the students have highly improved. 

Ms. Rhee. That is what I started with saying, that you would see 
significant 

Senator Burris. Well, I did not hear that. We want to see that 
the students come out of the public schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia 2 years from now are highly improved based on the teach- 
ers that you have hired and this bureaucracy that has been cre- 
ated. Is that what you want to see 2 years from now? 

Ms. Rhee. Absolutely. 

Senator Burris. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Burris. 

I have a question for Ms. Ashby. Your report emphasized the im- 
portance of strategic plans and linking them to performance. As 
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you heard, I asked the Deputy Mayor about strategic planning. Do 
you agree with Mr. Reinoso’s response about strategic plans? 

Ms. Ashby. Well, things have certainly come a long ways since 
I last testified before this Subcommittee in March 2008. Now there 
is what we will call a statewide plan — recognizing that the District 
of Columbia is not a State, but there is a districtwide strategic 
plan, and it does have various components, but you do have to 
work a bit to figure out just what it is. But it does exist. 

The point we made in the report with regard to alignment has 
to do with the fact that we were told that the DCPS and the State 
Superintendent’s plans are aligned, and we asked for documenta- 
tion to support that, and that is the documentation we did not get. 

In your response, Mr. Reinoso, however, although you have a 
strategic plan, I am hearing some of the same rhetoric I did hear 
in March 2008 that downplays the importance of strategic plan- 
ning, and the belief that if you have a plan, it just sits on the shelf, 
or if you have a plan, you are not doing other things, and that 
what we are doing is just talking about a plan for the sake of hav- 
ing a plan. And as I said in March 2008, that is not the case. A 
plan is a useful tool if used properly; if developed and used prop- 
erly. 

For example, it is a tool for communicating with stakeholders, 
and we made that point in our current report, as we did almost 18 
months ago, that it is important to have stakeholders involved 
early in making key decisions and in developing key initiatives. 

One way of doing that is having the overall plan available so 
that people who are interested in knowing what is going to happen, 
know what is coming up. You need outreach to the community. But 
you also need to have structures in place that ensure you are going 
to incorporate stakeholders. Regardless of time constraints or what- 
ever else, you have things in place, structures in place that make 
sure you do certain things. 

And I will bring this around to the comment — not directly an- 
swering your question, Mr. Chairman, but there have been a couple 
of references stating that there are inaccuracies or tone problems 
in our report. Within GAO, we have many structures that ensure 
that our reports are balanced, that they are objective, that they are 
based on data. I am proud to say that I stand behind this report 
and every report I have been involved in at GAO. 

In order to be balanced, there is going to be some negative along 
with the positive. We think that a lot of things have been accom- 
plished. We think that there have been improvements in the D.C. 
public schools. We know there is a lot to be done, as has been rec- 
ognized here. But there are also areas where there were some false 
steps. And I think if you look overall at our recommendations about 
stakeholders, strategic planning, you will see that they are linked. 

Some of the false steps came about because the constituents in- 
volved were not asked to provide input early on, and then later on 
down the road, things did not go well, and then their views might 
have been taken into consideration. 

So in terms of our work — and you know this, Mr. Chairman, that 
generally I do not need to defend our work, but since I have not 
said anything, I have not been asked anything today, and there 
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have been a couple of comments about our report, I thought I need- 
ed to say that. 

It is real important that stakeholders be involved, that there be 
strategic plans, there be a road map, and that the various tools be 
implemented. Thank you. 

Senator Akaka. Well, thank you very much for that. I was also 
interested in knowing whether you had any recommendations 
about what DCPS can do to make it easier for all stakeholders to 
evaluate the District’s progress on education reform. 

Ms. Ashby. Well, in terms of evaluating progress, it is going to 
take time. There have been improvements in standardized test 
scores, as has been discussed here. But it is difficult to link cer- 
tainly any particular initiative or any group of initiatives to that 
improvement. That is not to say that some of those initiatives have 
not been somewhat responsible for some of the improvement. So 
that part is difficult. But you have to have transparency and open- 
ness. Those elements are part of accountability. You cannot be ac- 
countable if people do not know what you are doing or what you 
are supposed to be doing. So that is one way that the constituents 
in the District of Columbia can be more assured that things are 
going right and the best things are being done and progress is 
being made. 

Senator Akaka. Well, thank you very much for your responses. 

I have a final question for our District witnesses on the panel. 
We are not far from the start of the 2009-2010 school year. We are 
looking forward to that, especially because so many things have 
happened in the past 2 years. Without question, you have made 
progress, but we know that there are so many other difficult issues 
that we need to deal with here. What are your top three priorities 
as we move forward in this whole effort? Chancellor Rhee, would 
you please begin? 

Ms. Rhee. Sure. The first priority that the District has is a suc- 
cessful rollout of the new Teaching and Learning Framework, as I 
mentioned before. This framework will be introduced this summer. 
The teachers will be trained on it ongoing through the course of 
this year, and we think it will have a substantial impact overall 
in terms of our student achievement levels. 

The second priority is the implementation, the effective imple- 
mentation of our new teacher evaluation model. It is something 
that teachers have long been clamoring for the improvement of^ 
and I think we have made some significant modifications that are 
going to improve that greatly. 

The third, I would say, is the focus on building our school port- 
folio so that we have programs and initiatives happening in our 
public school buildings, which are on par with things that are com- 
pelling in private and charter schools across the city. And we are 
doing that through increases in dual language immersion programs 
and arts integration programs and STEM programs, which is 
science, technology, engineering, and math. So we are excited about 
that, and a move more towards some of our higher-performing 
schools, having increased autonomy which would mirror the auton- 
omy that some of our charter schools have. 

I also want to make a final statement. Some of the questions 
that I got today from Senators focused a lot on poor-performing 
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teachers, and I certainly wanted to address those questions, hut I 
would be remiss if I did not talk about the thousands of teachers 
in the District who are doing heroic work for our children every 
day. And I think that it is important not to paint a picture where 
we do not believe that incredibly hard work is happening. Our 
teachers have worked unbelievably hard over the last 2 years. The 
gains that we have seen with students would not have been pos- 
sible without their dedication and commitment. Many of them are 
working in circumstances that are incredibly challenging and dif- 
ficult with a lack of resources for many of them. Lots of them serve 
as the only positive adult role model that some of our children see 
every day. And so I want to make sure that we recognize those 
teachers and the work that they do as well. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Reinoso. 

Mr. Reinoso. Thank you. Senator. Obviously, our overarching 
goal is continued improvement in student achievement. From 
where I sit, there are some key levers that we hope to make 
progress on in the coming year. We would like to see even better, 
tighter coordination between the agencies that support youth and 
families around education issues. 

One of the measures there will be the successful completion of 
some of our pilot programs and the assumption of those respon- 
sibilities moving forward through new home agencies. 

The State office reports through me, and the highest priority 
there is that we continue reform efforts so that we can be removed 
from our high-risk designation. 

Then the other education agency that reports through me is the 
facilities, and we hope to see that we stay on track and, where pos- 
sible, exceed our expectations for modernizing classrooms so that 
we stay on pace and can provide the kind of quality learning envi- 
ronments that we need in order to educate our children and pro- 
vide the best opportunities for our teachers to achieve all that they 
are capable of 

Senator Voinovich [presiding]. Senator Akaka has to go to the 
floor, so I am going to ask a few more questions and give Senator 
Burris a chance to ask some, and then we will wrap it up. 

One of the things that many of the most up-to-date school sys- 
tems are doing is the use of technology, and computers. What are 
you doing to make sure that the students are computer literate? 
And are you using technology to help a teacher educate children? 
I know when I was governor, we wired every classroom in the State 
for voice, video, and data, and realized that if the kids are not com- 
puter literate, they are gone. 

What are you doing in that regard and where do you stand? 

Ms. Rhee. One of the best examples of having the Deputy May- 
or’s office coordinating amongst agencies has benefited the District 
of Columbia public schools. The Deputy Mayor’s office has ensured 
that what we call the Office of the Chief Technology Officer 
(OCTO), of the city, has taken a significant role in ensuring that 
we are technologically up-to-date in our schools. We have actually 
outsourced our technology, in essence, to OCTO, and they have 
done everything from ensuring that schools are wired, that we are 
ordering the appropriate materials so that we have computers in 
every classroom. We had a significant rollout of computers last 
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year to ensure that every teacher had access to a computer, and 
now we are actually doing that for computer labs in classrooms 
across the District. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. What are you doing for the teachers? 

Ms. Rhee. There are a few things that we are doing for teachers. 
First of all, we are trying to enable them to make their jobs easier 
in some ways through technology, which means that some of the 
things that teachers used to have to do by hand in terms of attend- 
ance and grades and that sort of thing, we are putting those things 
online. 

We also have had a number of courses for teachers to ensure that 
they can become more technologically savvy and computer literate 
so that they can work to ensure that they are integrating tech- 
nology within their teaching repertoire. 

We have a number of teachers right now who are piloting the use 
of smart boards in their classrooms, and that has been a pretty sig- 
nificant effort in a number of our schools. 

You asked about how we are doing, how we are using technology 
to increase student learning as well. One of the major efforts that 
we have taken on is ensuring that for our children, our high school 
children who were not on track to graduate, that we had aggressive 
credit recovery options for them, so that even if they have not re- 
ceived the credits that they need so far, that they can actually still 
graduate on time, and much of that is being done through online 
courses. 

Senator VOINOVICH. So you are on your way with that. 

Ms. Rhee. We are on our way. We are still not anywhere close 
to where we need to be. Because so many of our facilities are not 
up to par in terms of their electrical systems and that sort of thing, 
we are not able to bring the technological resources into every one 
of our schools that we would like. But as Director Lew moves 
through the Master Facility Plan over the next 5 years, the tech- 
nology component is a significant part of that. 

Senator Voinovich. One of these days I would like to come out 
and visit a couple of your schools. I have not done that yet. 

Ms. Rhee. We would love to have you come out. 

Senator Voinovich. The issue of the cost per pupil education, 
$15,000, and there are always a lot of comments about it is the 
most expensive and ranked very low at the bottom, second from the 
bottom. Have you published a reason why your costs are so much 
higher than some other places? 

Ms. Rhee. Well, it certainly is true that if you look at our overall 
costs across the city in terms of public education and the number 
of students that we have, we rank up there in terms of per pupil 
expenditures. I think a number of things drive that. 

One of the reasons that is pretty widely known is the problems 
that we faced in special education. We spend more than $75 million 
a year on the transportation of a few thousand special education 
children in the system. We spend over $150 million a year on tui- 
tion to non-public placements for special education students be- 
cause we cannot serve them well within the traditional public 
schools. 

So a lot of these are some of the factors that drive up our cost. 
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Senator Voinovich. In other words, these are special things that 
you have got costs, but relatively speaking, I would think that a 
lot of other districts, urban districts, would have the same prob- 
lems. 

Ms. Rhee. Well, I would say that our problems are out of whack, 
and that is part of the issue. In most high-functioning districts, 
only 2 percent of the special education population actually go to 
non-public placements. For us, it is a much more significant num- 
ber. We have more due process hearings in the District of Columbia 
than in all of the other States combined, so that gives you a 
sense 

Senator Voinovich. Why is that? 

Ms. Rhee. I will be honest in saying that historically it has been 
the complete and utter dysfunction of the District’s Special Edu- 
cation Department, and so we are in the midst of fixing that. I will 
say that over the past year we have made much more significant 
progress than the District has ever seen before. We inherited a 
backlog of several thousand overdue hearing officer decisions. We 
have brought that down almost to the single digits over the course 
of the past year, and we have many fewer complaints and hearing 
officer decisions being rendered over the last year than the District 
has seen in a long time. 

So we are heading in the right direction, but we still cannot say 
that we believe every dollar that is being spent in the District on 
public education is being utilized in the most efficient way. I think 
we have a plan for how we are going to make sure over time that 
happens. But we still have a number of places in which we can 
point very specifically to inefficiencies and to expenditures that are 
not serving the overall good of the kids. 

Senator Voinovich. I would suggest just for the record, because 
it constantly comes up, that you put something out and get it to 
the Members of Congress and say, this is what it is and here is 
why, it is where it is, and we are trying to work on some of these 
things, because the impression is that, it is just, well, that is the 
way it is, it is Washington. And I think that would be very helpful 
to you. 

The other thing is that it was reported that the charter schools — 
it was on my birthday. They missed a $103 million payment due 
to its 60 charter schools. That was in the Washington Post. Is that 
an indication that you have got problems with your financial man- 
agement system? Or what caused that? 

Mr. Reinoso. The issue there was that because the budget was 
out — not balanced due to that we are in the middle of resubmitting 
a budget aligned with the latest revenue projections, the city was 
unable to draw down all of the funds immediately. And so a re- 
quest went out initially in coordination with the Public Charter 
Board to do $57 million of the $ 100-plus million at once, and that 
money has gone out and allocated per the Charter Board’s deci- 
sions first to the weakest, those in the most precarious financial 
situation. 

We did submit a request to draw down the additional funds, and 
that will be out to the schools shortly. So all of the funding will 
be in place, again, a little bit behind schedule, but in time to avert 
any kind of crisis for their management. 
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Senator Voinovich. Well, I am sure that some of the people that 
were relying on the check maybe had a little crisis. But the bottom 
line is that you are saying to me that it is not the system, it was 
a question of the dollars were not there, and that is what delayed 
the 

Mr. Reinoso. It was a question of whether the city could move 
forward with an allocation without a balanced budget in place, and 
because we were caught in the middle of having submitted a budg- 
et that was balanced, but then having received from the Office of 
the Chief Financial Officer figures that suggested that the city’s 
budget was no longer in balance, and then given that situation, 
could the city or should the city do the payment all at once or in 
two tranches. And so we have now put everyone in place to move 
out the entire funding to the schools. 

Senator Voinovich. My concern was it is that, not a screw-up in 
the 

Mr. Reinoso. No. That is right. 

Senator Voinovich [continuing]. Financial system. 

Mr. Reinoso. No. 

Senator Voinovich. One of the areas that I am very concerned 
about — and, again, it gets back to my days when I was governor — 
is early childhood education, and I would be interested in knowing 
what is the District doing in that regard. And are you using any 
of your Title I money for early childhood education, or is it all 
going from K-12? 

Ms. Briggs. One of the initiatives that the city has undergoing 
that is actually pretty exciting is the pre-K effort, and it funds not 
only pre-K classrooms in DCPS but also in charter schools and in 
community-based organizations. Last year, I believe there were 
around 23, 24 classrooms that were supported in this way, and we 
are hoping to expand that in the next year moving forward. 

Senator Voinovich. Does the District provide — and I should 
know this, and I do not — full-day kindergarten? 

Mr. Reinoso. Yes. 

Ms. Rhee. Yes, we do. 

Senator Voinovich. And how about pre-school? What percentage 
of the kids have an opportunity for pre-school? 

Ms. Briggs. I do not know that number offhand, but we have 
done a capacity audit and also a quality assessment of our pre-K 
programs, I do not know. We can get that for you. 

Senator Voinovich. How about Head Start? Where are you in 
terms of your Head Start program? And is the District spending 
any money on Head Start, or is it all Federal money? 

Ms. Briggs. We spend mostly Federal money — it is not 

Mr. Reinoso. There is a local match. 

Ms. Briggs. There is a local match. Both Federal and local 
money on Head Start. 

Senator Voinovich. How many students do you have in the 
Head Start program? 

Ms. Briggs. I do not know that number off the top of my head. 
We can get it for you. 

Senator Voinovich. I would like to know what the percentage is. 

Ms. Briggs. Sure. 
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Senator VoiNOViCH. I think one of the areas that we really are 
failing in — and the Title I money, are you using any of that Title 
I money for pre-school? 

Ms. Briggs. Schools can use their Title I money to support pre- 
K and early childhood efforts. 

Senator Voinovich. OK. I would like a report on what you are 
doing in terms of early childhood, where you stand in terms of your 
Head Start program. 

Ms. Briggs. Yes.i 

[The information follows:] 

Senator Voinovich. As I say, Ms. Rhee, I tell some of the super- 
intendents that by the time the kids get to Title I, it is too late for 
them. While I was Chairman of the National Governors Associa- 
tion, we had a big effort on early childhood education, and the word 
was getting out if the kids do not get that kind of support early 
in life. 

Ms. Rhee. It is. 

Senator Voinovich. And I would say to the superintendents, you 
can use Title I money for pre-school. They said. Well, I got to have 
the money from Title I because that is the way I help subsidize the 
other money that I have in the system, and that is what we are 
using it for. 

Ms. Rhee. We have significantly increased the number of pre-K 
seats that are available to families for this coming school year, and 
I will also add that we are using some of our IDEA additional dol- 
lars towards an early childhood assessment center that will be put 
in place to be able to identify children at 2 and 3 years old who 
have special needs so that we can begin services early and that 
they are not waiting until they come into kindergarten to get those, 
so that we can ensure that they are as ready for school as possible. 

Senator Voinovich. Well, that is going to be interesting because 
I know when the stimulus package came along, I did not vote for 
it, but I did feel that we did have a Federal responsibility in IDEA. 
We have increased it dramatically since I have been in the Senate, 
since 1999, but it is still inadequate. And I think it is real impor- 
tant now that we have increased it, they all get together with oth- 
ers and say, you got it up here, do not cut it back on us because 
I think that is something that is legitimate. It has been an un- 
funded mandate and something that you can argue and say that 
you definitely — it is a Federal responsibility and one that we 
should meet. 

Ms. Rhee. Absolutely. 

Senator Voinovich. I just want to thank you all for being here 
today, and on orders of the Chairman, the meeting is adjourned. 

Mr. Reinoso. Thank you. 

Senator Voinovich. And, by the way, the record will be open for 
a week so you may be getting additional questions from me. Sen- 
ator Akaka, and maybe from some other Members of this Sub- 
committee. 

[Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 


^The get-backs from Ms. Briggs appears in the Appendix on page 151. 
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Good afternoon, Chairman Akaka, Ranking Member Voinovich, and 
members of the Committee. I am honored to testify today about education reform 
in the District of Columbia Public Schools and the findings of the GAO report. 

In our nation’s capital, our education system can and should be a source 
of national pride. We know from the significant progress students have made in 
the last two years in DC— and from the results from high performing urban 
schools— that in good schools children of all backgrounds and circumstances can 
gain the skills that will allow them positive and fulfilling life choices. Urban 
schools can send their children to college at rates that can compete with 
suburban schools. 

We also know how much work it will take to get there. Despite the 
progress of the past two years, the situation remains dire when less than half of 
our students can read, write and do math at grade level. When Mayor Fenty gave 
me the privilege of reforming the school system to achieve this goal with him, we 
quickly discovered a few of the ways that schools were not supported to educate 
their students competitively. 

For example, in 2007 brand new textbooks sat unopened in warehouses 
while students sat in history classes with books that ended with Nixon’s 
presidency. The school system, owing money to teachers who had worked here 
years ago, at the same time was accidently mailing checks to former employees 
who hadn’t worked here for years — even when the employees were regularly 
calling to correct the problem. While one DCPS school showed 9% of its students 
were on grade level in math, a successful charter school a few blocks away 
showed 91% of its students were on grade level. 

Parents responded, and between 1996 and 2007 the enrollment of the 
public school system dropped by 40% as families without viable options in their 
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neighborhoods sought schools that would serve their children according to their 
rights and abilities. 

Because of the sheer size of the problem, many thought it would be near 
impossible to resuscitate OCRS, never mind take student achievement beyond 
the high expectations we have for children in our country’s top schools. However, 
after decades of poor achievement, under the leadership of Mayor Adrian Fenty 
we are applying the innovative solutions and commonsense practices that are 
beginning to turn the tide. 

For the second year in a row, OCRS students have posted significant 
gains on our annual standardized test, the DC CAS. Second year gains are more 
unusual than a first-year rise in scores, and we are pleased that in 2009 our 
principals and teachers brought gains across all grade levels and in both reading 
and math. 
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Our elementary students made significant gains in math and reading this 
year, moving from 40% proficient in math last year to 49% this year, and from 
46% proficient in reading to 49% this year— on top of the encouraging gains 
achieved in Year One. Our secondary students showed improvement as well this 
year, advancing from 39 to 41% proficient in reading and 36 to 40% proficient in 
math. 
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Gains Among Subgroups 

I have heard from many who argue that economically disadvantaged 
students are not as capable of learning as students from more affluent families 
are, and that it is only “realistic” to assume that neighborhoods dominated by 
poor and minority students will remain caught in the cycles of poverty we see 
now. I am happy to see that our students have an answer for that. 

In just two years in secondary math, students have narrowed the 
achievement gap by 20 percentage points, from 70% to 50%. The gap has 
narrowed across all grade levels and subject areas, and our students have made 
it clear that they intend to keep going. In fact, virtually every subgroup of students 
increased proficiency rates this year, including our students with special 
education needs, our English Language Learners (ELLs), and our Economically 
Disadvantaged students. ELL students are outperforming the district as a whole 
in elementary reading, elementary math, and secondary math, with 20% gains in 
secondary reading over two years. 

OCRS Economically Disadvantaged Student Proficiency 

41% 



Readily Math Reading Math 
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Two years ago, when Mayor Fenty took over the schools, only one-third of 
our students were on grade level in reading and math. Two years later, almost 
half of our students are on grade level in reading and math. Of course, the fact 
that only half our students are proficient is not cause for celebration. But given 
where we once were, this is evidence of progress and a cause for hope. 

The GAO Report 

The GAO report released last month represents the conclusion of nearly 
two years of ongoing evaluation and analysis. Overall, we agreed with many of 
the major recommendations from the draft report, though we have not seen the 
final report. As we have shared with the GAO team, the mayor will continue to 
make constant evaluation and stakeholder input central and integral components 
of ensuring accountability under the governance structure. 

We were perplexed, however, by the tone and specific conclusions of the 
GAO report. We believe the report fell short of objectively conveying the context 
for the DCPS initiatives underway and of adequately capturing all of the progress 
that has been made to date. I would like to use my remaining time to explain 
some of the innovative reforms occurring at DCPS that have allowed us to make 
the gains we have seen in student achievement. 

Human Capital Initiatives 

The rise in academic achievement over the past two years is in large part 
the result of months of hard work and dedication from our teachers and 
principals, and we still have a long way to go. There is no way to get around it — 
without high quality teachers and principals at every DCPS school, the 
achievement gap will not close and performance will not rise. We must support a 
teaching corps that is focused on student achievement, and we must recognize 
and reward them when they accomplish the enormous gains we are asking them 
to reach with students. 
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For many years, new teachers have struggled to “reinvent the wheel” of 
classroom management and planning without significant or sustained support 
from DCPS. But just as teachers are asked to meet every individual child’s 
academic needs, professional development must support teachers at ail ends of 
the spectrum on their way toward mastery. DCPS has established a higher 
commitment to professional development with a 400% increase in budgeted PD 
resources. This has allowed us to hire teacher coaches to support reading and 
math instruction. The coaches work at the school level, getting to know teachers 
and their styles and practice to help new and struggling teachers advance their 
students’ academic growth. 

Building teacher capacity for excellence is the most important work of the 
past two years and the years to come. Nothing is more telling of this importance 
than the way students flock to our best teachers. In one of our high schools last 
year, a teacher was surprised to find students attending her class who were not 
on her roster. When she asked them why they were there, they said that they 
were learning from her, and they wanted to attend her class whether they were 
getting credit for it or not. 

Schools also need strong principals to succeed. In a district facing a 
challenge of this size, we need the best school leaders we can find, and we must 
support those we have to achieve according to their highest potential. As part of 
our aggressive human capital strategy, DCPS recruited over 49 proven 
instructional leaders for the 2008-2009 school year to replace principals who 
were unable to increase student performance. Our new principals went on to 
outperform the district-wide averages on the DC-CAS this year. One of these 
new principals, Dwan Jordon, assumed leadership last year of Sousa Middle 
School in Ward 7, one of the city’s highest poverty wards. In just one year he 
galvanized his staff to move students up 17% points in reading and 25% in math, 
meeting AYP for the first time in Sousa’s history. 
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When we hire, or develop staff to achieve such results, our children 
cannot afford to lose them. To attract and retain highly effective staff we must 
dramatically change the way in which teachers and principals are compensated. 
Already, DCPS has provided incentives to teachers who helped their students 
realize school-wide gains of 20 points or greater in both math and reading. After 
the 2007-2008 school year, DCPS awarded cash bonuses to the staff at 7 
schools. Teachers at these schools each received an $8,000 cash award, 
sending a clear message that if they perform at the highest level, they will be 
rewarded. 

Engaging Families and Community Stakeholders 

We are proud of what we have accomplished in the past two years, but we 
have not created these results on our own. In addition to significant support from 
multiple city agencies under the mayor, a proactive community including 
students, parents, families, community advocates and countless stakeholders 
has engaged in reform with us. 

Here at DCPS, we have modeled ourselves on Mayor Fenty’s commitment 
to community responsiveness, adopting the city’s customer service standards 
under his directive. This year alone our Critical Response Team received, 
responded to, and resolved more than 16,000 issues, complaints, and inquiries 
from parents, teachers and community members. We have also taken great 
efforts to be present in the schools and communities we serve. This past school 
year, I met informally with hundreds of DCPS teachers to hear their needs and 
concerns. 

We also sponsored community engagement opportunities continuously 
throughout the past year. These events included everything from intimate living 
room sessions to city-wide meetings where policy proposals were discussed. 
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In fact, any time one of our DCPS departments presents a major project or 
policy change, the department works with our Office of Family and Public 
Engagement to ensure that institutional and community stakeholders have a 
chance to weigh in on the proposed changes. One example that shows how this 
process works is the community engagement that occurred over one year to 
revise our student discipline policy. 

With much input from students, families and school staff, in our first year 
we learned of many ways that the policy was detrimental to student achievement. 
We then created a task force to revamp the policy with the help and significant 
efforts of the DC community. This task force went out to schools to speak with 
students, created focus groups of teachers, principals, parents, and community 
advocates, and listened. With the input from the focus groups, we created a draft 
of a new policy to bring to the larger DC community. Then, through a series of 
three community meetings held in different wards this past winter, we presented 
the draft to the community and hosted multiple discussions to garner as much 
input and experience possible, which we used to revise the draft before 
submitting to the D.C. Council in the spring. 

In the pursuit of full transparency, throughout this process we took notes 
on the input received, posted them online, and we created a document listing the 
recorded ideas to be included, with the rationale for why we did or did not include 
the various ideas received in the final policy. We then held a series of trainings 
and engagement with principals, who are training their staff on the new and 
better policy we will implement this fall. In addition, students were trained as peer 
educators to communicate the policy and support other students to implement it 
in their schools. 

This process is just one example of the process to engage school 
communities in any such change in policy, such as the new School Scorecards 
we are building to better share school performance information with parents and 
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to raise accountability for our work. These “report cards for schools” will increase 
transparency, make school performance data easier to track and read, and they 
are being created with the significant engagement from the community that is so 
invested in the success of DCPS. 

Through our Office of Public Engagement, created before the 2008-2009 
school year, our stakeholders have access to key information and ample 
opportunities to be heard. Equally important, this office makes sure that DCPS 
engages families and the public in a manner that allows us to listen and learn 
from the valuable feedback and experience of our stakeholders. We will continue 
to work closely with the families and the communities we serve as we pursue our 
shared goal of increasing student achievement. 

Moving Fonward 

We have no illusions about the work that lies ahead. Right now in this city, 
a student’s race remains a determining factor in the number and quality of 
choices that student will have upon exiting the public schools. This is 
inexcusable, and it becomes more painfully acute to anyone who visits our 
schools, speaks with our students and sees directly how capable and curious 
they are. We are working furiously to correct this injustice, and we have made 
significant progress over the past two years. The accomplishments we have 
shared with you, the most important of which belong to our students, we believe 
merit recognition in any measure or oversight of this rewarding work. 

As we all continue this forward movement with our school staff and 
students, I remain grateful for your support, and I am happy to answer your 
questions. 
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Good morning Chairman Akaka, Ranking Member Voinovich, and members of the 
subcommittee. I am pleased to appear before you today to report on the continued progress 
made by the District of Columbia in implementing the Mayor’s public education reform 
initiatives. Over the past two years, the District has become a focal point for the national 
education reform community, and I believe what we are doing here, and the progress we are 
making, can and will serve as a model to other urban jurisdictions seeking to improve 
dramatically the public educational opportunities available to children. 

As we explained to the Committee last year, the Office of the Deputy Mayor for Education 
(DME) was established to perform two main functions: 1) to ensure that the education reform 
efforts of the District of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS), the Office of the State Superintendent 
of Education (OSSE), the Office of Public Education Facilities Modernization, and the 
Ombudsman for Public Education are aligned in priorities and strategies; and 2) to marshal the 
District’s resources - public and private, education and non-education - to support education 
reform efforts and outcomes for all the District’s students. My office has made significant 
progress on these fronts, and I am happy to share that progress today. 

Aligning Education Policies and Priorities 

From the beginning, the Mayor has asked us to focus on implementation and accountability for 
results. In preparing to take over the school system, we noted the numerous reports and plans 
that had been developed - and subsequently, had piled up - over the years and resolved to hold 
ourselves accountable for execution and results. My office’s role is to make sure we are all 
moving at the same pace, on the same page, and on the right track. We problem-solve where 
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there are obstacles or issues, keep staff focused on the agenda, and help develop the right 
strategy to address a given issue. 

Alignment of strategies comes in many forms, but almost always involves convening the right 
people around the table. Prior to the Mayor’s reform, this was the missing piece. City leaders 
would constantly hear the complaint from agencies that the school system was not at the table, 
and likewise the school system would complain that they had little or no collaboration with other 
city agencies. Alignment of reform strategies became even more important as we separated state 
from local education functions and facilities and other education-related services from the school 
system. 

We have established several mechanisms for regular, agenda-driven communication among the 
education agencies, at leadership and staff levels. My office also leads working groups and 
conversations around specific big-picture priority issues. For example, every other week, we 
host a working group focused on special education issues, composed of staff from the OSSE, 
DCPS, and the Office of the City Administrator. There is a similar working group focused on 
school health. Much of the alignment deals with the relationship among the OSSE, DCPS, and 
public charter schools - in particular, we continue to lead ongoing conversations around 
accotuitability and assessment, and have assisted with the integration of data systems for both 
OSSE and DCPS. 


Similarly, at the program level, the DME has worked with both DCPS and the OSSE on 
developing strategies and policies for alternative education, discipline and attendance, and adult 
education programs. We are currently working with a public charter school on developing a 
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partnership with DCPS that will provide an alternative education option for DCPS and public 
charter school students, along with professional development and other resources for DCPS staff. 
Because of our unique position, we are also able to leverage resources and partnerships from 
other agencies, including utilizing the Office of the City Administrator and the child welfare 
agency to develop policies for truancy and attendance. 

Finally, my office continues to work closely with DCPS, OPEFM, and city planning staff around 
school facilities planning, and the Mayor recently submitted to the Council a revised Master 
Facilities Plan that will modernize every classroom over the next five years. We are also 
developing a coherent planning structure for DCPS, charter school, and excess school facilities. 
Utilizing the District’s school facility assets strategically, we can create better learning 
environments and expanded opportunities for children across the city. 

Through these efforts, I am confident that the education strategies and policies of District 
agencies are aligned. The June 2009 draft GAO report came to the same conclusion after careful 
review. 

Interagency Collaboration and Services Integration Commission 

The other major focus of the DME over the past two years has been the initiatives associated 
with the Interagency Collaboration and Services Integration Commission, ICSIC. Identifying the 
needs of children and families inside and outside of the classroom and figuring out how to 
address them by creating iimovation and coordinating existing efforts within other agencies is 
challenging and intense. However, early results are promising and demonstrate that we are on 
the right track. 
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Part of our charge from the Public Education Reform Act is to develop and incubate innovative 
programs that address issues affecting social and emotional development of students, school 
climate and safety, and alcohol and substance abuse. We do this by researching and selecting 
evidence-based programs and initiatives and then piloting them carefully at the school level. At 
the end of the pilot period, the goal is to evaluate the effectiveness of the programs and then 
transition them to a home agency where they can be scaled up and implemented permanently. 

This past school year we successfiilly implemented the DC START multidisciplinary school 
mental health and intervention program. We hired seven social worker clinicians to serve 
students at six DCPS elementary schools and one middle school. The clinicians receive 
extensive supervision and training, and function as important members of the school staff. We 
strongly believe in the DC START model and its comprehensive approach to early intervention. 
Of particular importance is the family outreach component of the program. Clinicians have 
assisted parents and families with finding employment, addressing housing issues, and seeking 
help with financial, health, and substance abuse issues. By connecting the wellness of the home 
to the wellness of the child in the classroom, we aim to take early intervention services to a new 
level. 

In addition to DC START, ICSIC has implemented four other evidence-based programs this 
year: 

• Second Step, a violence prevention curriculum teachers can utilize that addresses 
aggressive behaviors and emphasizes positive peer interactions and social competency; 
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• Life Skills, an alcohol- and substance-abuse prevention program being taught by health 
and physical education teachers in elementary and middle schools; 

• School Resource Officer (SRO) training, a program designed to train Metropolitan Police 
Department (MPD) school resource officers in research-based techniques and practices 
based on the community policing model in order to improve school safety and climate 
and the relationship among safety officers, school staff, and students; and 

• Primary Project, a school-based early intervention program being implemented by the 
Department of Mental Health (DMH) to address social and emotional needs of children 
in pre-kindergarten through first grade as they transition into school. 

Combining Second Step, Life Skills, and DC START, we are serving over 5,500 students at 50 
schools. Adding in SRO training and Primary Project, over 300 DCPS, MPD, and DMH staff 
working in schools have been trained in the past eight months. My office works steadily on 
monitoring the programs and their implementation, reaching out to school-based staff, and 
problem-solving to ensure that the programs are utilized effectively and have the maximum 
positive impact on students and families. 

Finally, we continue to work across agencies through ICSIC to improve outcomes related to 
health, student achievement, youth engagement, and transition to adulthood. Highlights of the 
past year include: 

• With a committee composed of representatives of DCPS, Department of Parks and 
Recreation (DPR), Children and Youth Investment Trust Corporation (CYITC), and 
community-based organizations, there is a new, improved structure for out-of-school- 
time (OST) programs, ensuring that every DCPS has a quality OST program that matches 
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the needs of the school community. This structure has been so successful that we are 
now working to implement it citywide with five major agencies that utilize community- 
based organizations to provide services to children and families. 

• Leveraging the Readiness and Emergency Management for Schools (REMS) federal 
grant awarded to the District last year, we have developed professional development for 
school and administrative staff, placed emergency-safety flipchart books in every school 
classroom in the District, and created a school emergency plan for every public school. 

• Through the school health working group mentioned earlier, we have steered the 
development of school health regulations, improvement of curriculum and program 
issues within schools, and development of a plan to expand access to school-based health 
centers at high schools over the next five years. 

The goal of all of these efforts is to provide a safer, more supportive learning environment for 
students so that they can take full advantage of the educational opportunities made available to 
them. 

While I think the Committee can agree that we have made substantial progress in only two years, 
we have much work left to be done. With this in mind, we endeavor to continue moving 
forward, with an unwavering commitment to implementation and results. Again, thank you for 
the opportunity to discuss these issues today. I look forward to your questions. 
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Good afternoon Chairman Akaka, Ranking Member Voinovich, distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, committee staff and guests, I am Kerri Briggs and I serve as the Acting State 
Superintendent of Education for the District of Columbia. It is my pleasure to be here this 
afternoon to discuss the role of the Office of the State Superintendent of Education in the 
Mayor’s effort to reform education in DC, 

It is truly a special time for education reform in the District. We have a Mayor, a Council, a 
schools chancellor, many principals and charter school leaders who are dedicated to improving 
schools for our students. Thousands of dedicated teachers and other staff are joining in and 
embracing a new culture of achievement. Last but not least, we have a federal stimulus that 
includes millions of dollars to support academic innovation. 

When my predecessor became state superintendent in 2007, she took on a role that never before 
existed - and she did a tremendous job of uniting disparate agencies into one cohesive whole. 
The Office of the State Superintendent of Education (OSSE) was created two years ago to 
comply with federal education law and is designated as the “state education agency.” This office 
was created to manage federal funds so that the local education agencies (DCPS and charter 
school LEAs) could focus on working with schools. My office is also responsible for two vital 
pieces of a quality education system: housing a data system to effectively track student academic 
performance and the licensure of teachers and principals within DCPS. 

In my short time serving in this role, I have identified certain challenges ahead of us, one of 
which is discussed in the GAO report. In 2006 and again last year, the U.S. Department of 
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Education placed DC schools on “high risk” status due to mismanagement of grants, and failure 
to comply with federal rules. After nearly eight years with the U.S. Department of Education, I 
know the ins and outs of the system. I have seen firsthand how the relationship between federal, 
state and local agencies can have a profound impact on kids. I am confident the priorities we are 
setting at the state level will maximize the impact of the Chancellor’s reform efforts. 

That’s why my colleagues and I have been working diligently to correct these problems. OSSE 
is working with the U.S. Department of Education to address our high risk grantee status through 
the design and implementation of a comprehensive and strategic Corrective Action Plan (CAP). 

In ray first 3 months, the CAP has been designated as OSSE’s top priority and a dedicated team 
of analysts has been assembled and moved to the front office of the organization to steward this 
reform effort. OSSE is using our CAP as an opportunity to drive reform and implement change 
throughout the entire organization. 

To that end, OSSE is committed to using stimulus funds to advance American Recovery 
Reinvestment Act (ARRA) principles set forth by the U.S. Department of Education: 

* Expand and improve early learning opportunities. 

* Raise standards and improve assessments. 

* Recruit, retain and support effective educators, and ensure that they are equitably 
distributed. 

* Build robust data systems that track student progress and improve practice. 
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* Turn around low-performing schools, focusing on dropout factories and their feeder 
schools. 

* Expand college access and completion. 

We are set to distribute funds quickly to LEAs and other entities in order to avert layoffs as well 
as create jobs, to raise student achievement through school improvement and reform, to ensure 
transparency, reporting, and accountability, and to measure and track results. 

CAP processes are being embedded within the organization and are being applied to our receipt 
and use of ARRA Stimulus Funds. ARRA and our high risk grantee status are providing OSSE 
with the opportunity to set new standards around federal grants management. We will also take 
advantage of the ARRA reporting requirements to gather and analyze data that in turn will 
inform future policy decisions. 

It is OSSE’s sole fiduciaiy responsibility to receive, distribute and accoimt for all ARRA 
education funds in the District including the funds awarded under the Government Services 
portion of the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund. This may include such non-educational 
institutions as DC’s Department of Housing and Community Development. 

It is my intention to pursue all available ARRA funding opportunities. In cases where DC’s high 
risk status may hinder being awarded additional competitive grant monies, I intend to seek 
partnerships in hopes a collaborative or consortium will strengthen the District’s application. 
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The result of this work will see DC educators taking maximum advantage of federal and local 
funds, it will ensure every taxpayer dollar is used as effectively and efficiently as possible, and 
our federal funders will no longer consider us a “high risk” investment. 

At the same time we are cleaning up our business operations, we also are working on efforts to 
improve student achievement. My team is currently assessing our data systems and capabilities, 
and will work aggressively to improve upon them to make data an effective tool at the school, 
district, and state level. The first step in that process is to develop and implement the Statewide 
Longitudinal Educational Data system (SLED. 

Once built, the SLED will enable the sharing of critical information that tracks student learning 
spanning early childcare, preschool, K-12, post-secondary, and adult-serving education. It will 
ultimately link to other youth and adult-serving institutions to provide a comprehensive picture 
of the District of Columbia’s learner populations. This information will assist in meeting 
educational needs and increasing stakeholder involvement by supporting trend analysis, 
performance projections, program implementation, program evaluation, and better planning. 
Stakeholders will use the SLED data to identify which factors contribute to closing the 
achievement gap, determine the kinds of programs that work best for particular students, and 
identify strong school settings and educational best practices that are improving student 


achievement. 
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During the past year, the production of the unique student identifier (USI), which included 
student demographic enrollment information, was released. The USI is the key lever for linking 
all student data together within the SLED and with all other educational systems within OSSE. . 

In February 2009, OSSE provided assessment data to LEAs at the student level dating back to 
2006. This was the first time LEAs received currently enrolled student data, enabling 
administrators and schools to make programmatic decisions. The SLED team provided technical 
assistance to LEAs on how to interpret the data and look for trends among students to improve 
instruction. 

The state superintendent’s office also sets teacher quality criteria as required by the No Child 
Left Behind Act. As of October 2006, OSSE changed its criteria to align with the federal 
definition of “highly qualified.” Under this definition, all teachers must have at a minimum a 
bachelor’s degree, state certification, and demonstrate subject area knowledge through a 
competency test, an evaluation, or completion of additional degrees or credentialing. 

Accountability extends to more than our students and schools, but to our internal management 
performance as well. In an effort to create a culture of accountability, the ePerformance 
management system was instituted on October 2008. It established clear expectations for all 
staff within the agency at the beginning of a set rating period. This user-friendly, paperless 
system allows for a smooth and continuous flow of information from manager to employee. 
Supervisors and employees cooperatively set goals and individual development plans. 
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ePerformance has been operational since January of 2009. OSSE has successfully moved 
through the implementation timeline and will close mid-year discussions this month, during 
which supervisors held formal meetings with employees to discuss performance and 
development. We are looking forward to completii^ the last phase of training for all supervisory 
employees this September, final evaluations of all employees by November, and a successful 
implementation of all elements as planned by the end of this year. I am confident that this 
system is setting clear expectations for all employees which is an integral part of working 
towards achieving the OSSE’s strategic objectives. 

The reforms that the District has put in place represent a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
transform our broken school system and our strategic plan will make the state superintendent’s 
office more nimble, more responsive, and more accountable to families and taxpayers. It means 
issuing clear and timely guidance to help educators access available resources. It means 
focusing energy and resources on the challenges identified in the OSSE strategic plan: 
inadequate grants management, lack of access to quality special education, and the need for a 
reliable data system to track student achievement. It also means collaborating with other states 
to develop rigorous, research-based, internationally benchmarked common standards to make 
sure that when DC students graduate from high school, they are prepared to succeed in college, 
and to compete in the global marketplace. 

The good news is that we are seeing results of the Mayor’s reform efforts. Preliminary results of 
the 2009 DC Comprehensive Assessment System (CAS) show continued progress in student 
achievement. Overall, reading scores are up 3 points and math scores are up 6 points over 2008. 
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Reading and math scores went up in both elementary and secondary schools and across DC 
Public Schools (DCPS) and public charter schools (PCS). 

As you know, my agency does not work directly with schools, but we can and must free talented 
educators of the red tape that currently binds them. If we do a better job of allocating resources 
and human capital, they will have greater flexibility and freedom to help our students improve. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to present information on the District of 
Columbia’s (D.C. or toe District) progress in reforming its public school 
S 3 ^tem. The District’s school system has had long-standing problems with 
student academic performance, the condition of school facilities, and its 
overall management The District’s public schools have fallen weU behind 
toe District’s own targets for demonstrating adequate yearly progress 
toward meeting toe congressionally mandated goal of having 100 percent 
of students proficient in math, rea^g, and science by 2014, as outlined in 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended by toe 
No Child Left Behind Act (NCLBA). In addition, the U. S. Department of 
Education (Education) designated toe District as a high-risk grantee in 
April 2006 because of its poor management of federal gr^ts. Of the nearly 
$762 million the District spends on D. C. public schools (DCPS), 16 
percent comes from federal sources. My remarks today are based on our 
report released at this hearing, entitled District of Columbia Public 
Schools: Important Steps Taken to Continue Reform Efforts, But 
Enhanced Planning Could Improve Implementation and Sustainability. ‘ 

In an effort to address the school system’s long-standing problems, the 
Council of the District of Colxunbia (D.C, Council) approved toe Public 
Education Reform Amendment Act of 2007 (Reform Act), which made 
major changes to toe operations and governance of the school district® 
The Reform Act gave the Mayor broad authority over the District's public 
school system, including curricula, operations, budget, personnel, and 
school facilities. In doing so, the District joined a growing number of cities 
to adopt mayoral governance of public school systems in an effort to 
expedite major reforms. The Reform Act transferred the day-to-d^ 
management of the public schools from the Board of Education to the 
Mayor and placed DCPS under the Mayor’s office as a cabinet-level 
agency. It also moved toe state functions into a new state superintendent’s 
office, established a separate facilities office, and created toe D.C. 
Department of Education headed by the Depuly Mayor for Education. 


‘GAO, District of ColwnUyia Public Schools: Important Steps Taken to Continue Reform 
Efforts, But Enhanced Planning Covld Improve Implementation and Sustainability, 
GAO-09-619 (Washington, D.C.: June 26, 2009). 

®Pub.LNo. 110-33. 
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Because of the broad changes in governance, Congress asked GAO to 
evaluate the District’s reform efforts. In our report, we ^dre^ed the 
following questions: (1) What steps has the District taken to address 
student ac^emic acMevement? (2) What actions has the D^trict taken to 
strengthen the quality of teachers and principals? (3) To what extent have 
the District’s education offices’ developed and implemented long-term 
plans and how has DCPS used stekeholder input in key initiatives? (4) 
What steps have DCPS and the state superintendent’s office taken to 
improve their accountability and performance?^ 

To answer these questions, we reviewed and analyzed relevant documents 
and research and interviewed officials from the District’s education 
offices. We also interviewed representatives of education and research 
associations, and various organizations based in the Washington, D.C. 
community. Across all our objectives, we measured the progress of 
ongoing reform efforts gainst any implementation time frames 
established by DCPS or the state superintendent’s office. We based our 
evaluation of completed initiatives on relevant recognized standards, such 
as those established by GAO in past reports. To provide a broader national 
context for our work, we visited four urban school districts with mayoral 
governance: Boston, Chict^o, Cleveland, and New York City. We based 
our selection of these districts on how long the school district had been 
under mayoral control and student demographic information. We 
interviewed high-level officials — such as superintendents and former 
superintendents, school board presidents and members, officials from 
moors’ offices — as well as union leaders, and representatives from various 
community and research organizations in these cities.* 


’The District’s education offices include the District of Columbia Public Schools, the Office 
of the State Superintendent of Education, and the District of Columbia’s Department of 
Education. 

*We also testified in March 2008 ^out the status of the reform efforts. See GAO, District of 
Columbia Public Schools: While Early Reform Eiffbrts Tackle Critical Management 
Issues, a District-wide Strategic Education Plan Would Help Guide Long-Term Efforts, 
GAO-08-549T (Washmgton, D.C,: Mar. 14, 2008). 

*We performed our work from May 2008 through June 2009 in accordance with generaUy 
accepted government auditing sUndards. Those standards require that we plan and 
perform the audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis 
for our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe that the 
evidence obtained provides a reaK>nable basis for our findings and conclusions based on 
our audit objectives. 
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In summary, DCPS’s early efforts to improve student achievement focused 
on implementing initiatives to improve student performance, including 
implementing a new staffing model; restructuring underperforming 
schools; and creating and enhancing data systems. DCPS is refocusing or 
revising its approach to mmiy of these initiatives as it continues to 
implement them. DCPS is also attempting to improve the quality of its 
teacher and principal workforce by hiring new teachera and principals and 
by providmg professional development, but it has encountered chalienges 
in effectively implementing these changes. DCPS officials told us tiiat the 
2007-2008 and 2008-2009 teacher evaluation prcrcess did not allow them to 
assess whether the teacher workforce improved between these 2 school 
years and that they are working to develop a new teacher evaluation 
system. The state superintendent’s office and DCPS each developed 5-year 
strategic plans and involved stakeholders in developing these plans. While 
DCPS has recently increased efforts to involve stakeholders such as 
parents and the D.C. Council in key initiatives, past stakeholder 
involvement was inconsistent. DCPS and the state superintendent’s office 
also have taken steps to improve accountability and performance of their 
offices. While DCPS has taken steps to improve accountability and link its 
individual performance management system to organizational goals, it has 
not yet linked its employee expectations and performance evaluations to 
organizational goals. 


DCPS Quickly 
Implemented Many 
Separate Initiatives to 
Improve Overall 
Student Performance 
and Is Refocusing Its 
Approach as It Moves 
Forward 


During the first 2 years of its reform efforts, DCPS implemented several 
classroom-based initiatives to improve students’ basic skills in core 
subjects. For example, to improve students’ basic skills and standardized 
test scores in reading and math, DCPS introduced targeted interventions 
for students struggling in these subjects and provided additional 
instruction and practice to improve students* responses to open-ended 
questions, including test questions. Table 1 provides a list of DCPS’s m^or 
initiatives to improve student outcomes, as well as descriptions and the 
status of these initiatives. 
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Table 1 : Status of Major Academic initiatives during the First 2 Years of DCPS Reform Efforts 





The Initiatives target: 

School year 
(SY) initiative 


initiative 

How it works 

Reading and 
math skills 

Standardized 
test scores 

Stuttent 

engagement 

~ was (or wilt be) 
launched and 
states 

Being 

revised 

Reading and math 
interventions 

Provides supplemental 
intensive instruction and 
practice for stmggling students 

✓ 

✓ 


SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 


Saturday classes 
for targeted 
students 

Extends class time to 

Saturdays; primarily targeted to 
students close to meeting 
academic targets 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 


Targeted 

Instructional 

practices 

Provides additions^ practice on 
answering short answer test 
questions, using calculators, 
and playing math games 

✓ 

✓ 


SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 


Pacing guides 

Provides guidance to teachers 
to help focus instruction on 
what students are expected to 
know and testing timetable 

✓ 

✓ 


SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 

✓ 

Capitel Gains 

Offers money to students for 
attendance, behavior, and 
academic performance 



✓ 

SY 2008-2009; 

maybe 

expanded 


Staffing model 

Provides access to art, music, 
and physical education as well 
as supports for all students 



✓ 

SY 2008-2009; 
ongoing 

✓ 

Teaching and Provides guidance to teachers 

learning frameworic on how to plan, deliver, and 
(planned) evaluate instofction 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Expected to be 
implemented in 
SY 2009-2010 



Soure«: QAO analysis of DCPS tfoouments. 


DCPS is modifying its approach to implementing many of these initiatives 
as it moves forward. For example, the Chancellor recently acknowledged 
that DCPS, in its effort to remedy the range of issues that plagued the 
District’s public schools, may have launched too many initiatives at once 
and some schools may not have had the capacity to implement so many 
programs effectively. In particular, some school were undergoing 
significant organizational changes that may have affected their ability to 
implement these new academic initiatives. To support such schools, DCPS 
is considering offering a choice of programs for schools and allowing the 
principals to determine which programs best suit their schools’ needs and 
capacity. 
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DCPS does not yet know how successful these initiatives have been in 
improving student achievement. Our report notes that DCPS elementary 
and secondary students increased their reading and math scores between 
8 and 11 percentage points on the 2008 state-wide test, but it is unclear 
whether these gains could be attributed to the current reform efforts or to 
prior efforts. PreUminary scores for the 2{K)9 reading and math tests were 
announced on July 13, 2009 . Elementary students made modest gains in 
reading (49 percent were proficient in reading, up from 46 percent in 2008) 
and more substantiai gains in math (49 percent proficient in math, up from 

40 percent in 2008). Preliminary scores for secondary students show that 

41 percent are proficient in reading, up from 39 percent in 2008, and 40 
percent are proficient in math, up from 36 percent in 2008.® While DCPS 
officials told us that it is generally difficult to isolate and quantify the 
impact of any single program on student achievement, they plan in late 
summer 2009 to analyze student outcomes, including state-wide test 
scores, to assess the effectiveness of various initiatives. 

DCPS officials also noted that there were varying levels of teacher quality 
and knowledge of effective teaching practices, and that it was difficult to 
ensure the extent to which teachers implemented the progimns effectively. 
While DCPS had not previously defined “effective” teaching, DCPS 
officials told us they will focus on practicing effective teaching, as 
opposed to implementing various disparate programs. By the beginning of 
the 2009-2010 school year, DCPS plans to implement a framework that is 
intended to help teachers imderstand what students are esqjected to learn 
for each subject, how to prepare lessons, and what effective teaching 
methods are to be used. 

DCPS also changed the way it allocated teachers across its schools for the 
2008-2009 school year. This new staffing model was intended to provide all 
schools with a core of teachers including art , music, and physical 
education, as well as social workers. It was also intended to provide ail 
schools with reading coaches who work with teachers to improve reading 
instruction. Prior to this change, DCPS allocated funding to schools using 


\lnder NClfiA, each state creates its own content standards, academic achievement tests, 
and proficiency targets. States are required to test ail children for reading and mathematics 
achievement annually in grades 3^ and once in high school to determine whether schools 
are meeting academic targets. While a greater percentage of D.C. students reached 
proficiency levels set by the District, a smaller percentage of schools— 27 percent 
compared to 31 percent in 2008-^net proficiency targets set by the DMrict The District’s 
proficiency targets were the same for both years. 
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a weighted student fonnula, which distributed ftmds to schools on a per 
pupil basis, so that the greater the enrollment of a school, the greater the 
amount allocated to that school/ The new staffing model was intended to 
ensure core staff at all schools regardless of enrollment. While DCI^ 
allowed principals to request changes to the staffing model based on their 
school’s needs,® it did not establish or communicate clear guidance or 
criteria on how such requests would be treated. Therefore, it is uncles 
whether similar requests were treated in a consistent manner. A more 
transparent process, one ffiat publicly shared their rationale for such 
decisions, would have helped assure stakeholders, including the D.C. 
Council, that changes to staffing allocations were m^e consistently and 
fairly. The D.C. Council and several community groups have criticized the 
process for its lack of transparency and questioned ffie fairness of the 
decisions made. For example, one independent analysis concluded that 
under the staffing model some schools received less per pupil ftmding tiwi 
others with similar student populations.® DCPS revamped its approach for 
the staffing model for the 2009-2010 school year to address some of these 
challenges. For example, it established guidance about what changes it 
will allow principals to make to the staffing model and disseminated this 
guidance to school leadens at the beginning of the budgeting process. 
According to DCPS, the new guidance is expected to reduce the number of 
changes that principals request later in the process. 

In addition, as required by NCLBA, DCPS restructured 22 schools before 
the fall of 2008, after the schools failed to meet academic targets for 6 
consecutive years. NCLBA specifies five options for restructuring a school, 
including replacing selected staff or contracting with another organization 
or company to run the school. DCPS revamped its process for determining 


’^The state superintendent’s office continues to provide funding to DCPS and charter 
schools on a per pupil basis. In addition to a standard funding amount, students with 
certain characteristics are funded at greater levels to account for the increased cost of 
educating them. For exanq)le, schools with students who are English language leameis and 
students with disabilities are allocated additional funds. 

®Under the new staffing model, a school may choose to trade a position offered by the new 
staffing model for anc^er position based on its needs. For example, a school may employ 
an art teacher funded by a private entity and trade the art position assigned by the staffing 
model for a regular cla^oom teacher. 

®Mary Levy, An Analysis of DCPS General Education Resources in Local School Budg^ for 
FY 2009 (Washington Lawyers Committee for CivU Rights and Urbmi Affairs, December 
2008). DCPS officiate told us that they conducted their own analjsis in an effort to 
minimize such differences in the future. GAO did not conduct an independent an^yste of 
the per pupil allocations across schools. 
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the most ^propriate restructuring option for the 13 schools that will be 
restructured in the 2009-2010 school year. Prior to implementing the first 
round of restructuring (for the 2008-2009 school year), DCPS officials told 
us there were insufficient school visits and inadequate training and 
guidance for teams assigned to evaluate which restracturing option was 
best suited for a given school. DCPS has addressed these issues by 
requiring two visits to each school, offering more training, and revising the 
form used to evaluate each school’s condition for the next round of 
restructuring. Restructuring underperforming schools will likely be an 
ongoing initiative for DCPS, as 89 of its 118 schools were in some form of 
school improvement status as of June 2009. 

Finally, DCPS and the state superintendent’s office are planning and 
developing new ways to use data to monitor student achievement and 
school performance. DCPS reported it has ongoing and planned initiatives 
to expand data access to principals and teachers, in part to monitor 
student and school performance. In particular, DCPS reported making 
improvements to its primary student data system so central office users 
can better monitor school performance. DCPS also plans to use monthly 
reports to enable school leaders to better monitor student progress, but 
DCPS officials told us they have delayed some of these efforts while they 
attempt to improve coordination among the various departments that were 
developing and disseminating information to school leaders. The state 
superintendent’s office also is developing a longitudinal database, called 
the Statewide Longitudinal Education Data Warehouse (SLED), intended 
to allow DCPS and other stakeholdere to access a broad array of 
information, including standardized test scores of students and 
information on teachers.’® According to officials in the state 
superintendent’s office, they revised the project schedule to allow more 
time to assist the charter schools with updating their data systems. In 
February 2009, the initial release of student data provided a student 
identification number and information on student eligibility for free or 
reduced-price lunches and other student demographics for all students 
attending DCPS’s schools and the public charter schools. The state 
superintendent’s office plans for SLED to enable DCPS to link student and 
teacher data by February 2010. 


SLED is intended to enable the sharing of critical information spanning a student’s 
lifelong public education experience in the District from early childhood to college and 
other postsecondaiy educatioa SLED is funded in part by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s ftatewide Longitudinal Data System Grafts Progr^. Edut^on’s Institute of 
Education Sciencts provides monitoring and technical a^istance for fl\e project. 
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DCPS Replaced 
Teachers and 
Principals and 
Introduced 
Professional 
Development 
Initiatives, but 
Encountered 
Challenges in 
Implementation 


DCPS fociKed on a workforce replacement strategy to strengthen teacher 
and principal quality. After the 2()07>2008 school year, about one-fifth of 
the teachers and one-third of the principals resigned, retired, or were 
terminated from DCPS. DCPS terminated about 350 teachers and an 
additional 400 teachers accepted financial incentives offered by DCPS to 
resign or retire in the spring of 2008." In addition, DCPS did not renew the 
contracts of 42 principals. To replace the teachers and principals who left 
the system, DCPS launched a nationwide recruitment effort for the 2008- 
20(^ school year and hired 566 teachers and 46 principals for the 2008- 
2009 school year.“ DCre did not have a new teacher contract in place due 
to ongoing negotiations with the Washington Teachers’ Union and DCPS 
officials told us a lack of contract may have hindered their efforts to 
attract top-quality teachers. Under the plan, which has been in negotiation 
with the Washington Teachers’ Union since November 2007, the 
Chancellor has stated that she wants to recruit and retain qimhty teachers 
by offering merit pay, which would reward teachers with W^er salaries 
based, in part, on their students’ scores on standardized state tests. 

In addition, DCPS officials told us that the 2007-2008 and 2008-2009 
teacher evaluation process did not allow them to assess whether the 
teacher workforce improved between these 2 school years. According to 
DCPS officials, this system does not measure teachers’ impact on student 
achievement — ^a key factor cited by DCPS officials in evaluating teacher 
effectiveness. DCPS plans to revise its teacher evaluation process to more 
directly link teacher performance to student achievement To supplement 
school administrators’ observations of teachers, DCPS is also seeking to 
add classroom observations by 36 third-party observers, called master 
teachers, who would be knowledgeable about teaching the relevant 
subject matter and grade level. 

In addition, DCPS introduced professional development initiatives for 
teachers and principals, but late decisions about the program for teachers 
led to inconsistent implementation. For the 2008-2009 school year, DCPS 


‘ terminated 248 teachers in Jxme 2009. According to a document provided by the 
Was4tington Teachers’ Union, 1 17 of these teachers were terminated for failing to get 
proper licensure. In addition, 70 of the 248 terminated teachers were subject to the OO-day 
evaluation process-including 55 tenured teachers and ISprobationaryteachets. Sixty-one 
additional probationary teachers were also terminated. 

'’^CPS did not need to hire the same number of teachers as the number who left the school 
system after the 2007-2008 school year because 23 schools closed and district-wide 
enrollment had again declined by the beginning of the 2008-2009 school year. 
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hired about 150 teacher coaches to improve teachers’ skills in delivering 
reading and math instmction ^d boost student test scores. According to 
DCPS, teacher coaches assisted teachers with interpreting student test 
scores, planning lessons, and using their classroom time constructively. 
DCPS is planning for teacher coaches to work with teachers in all grades 
and subjects for the 2009-2010 school year. DCPS intended to staff about 
170 teacher coaching petitions; however, as DCPS began the 2008-2009 
school year, about 20 percent of the coaching positions remained open (19 
reading coach vacancies and 16 malh coach vacancies) because of late 
hiring of teacher coaches. DCPS officials told us they made the decision to 
hire teacher coaches after their review of school restructuring plans in 
June 2(X)8. The ratio of teachers to coaches was higher than it would have 
been had the positions been filled. In addition, according to DCPS officials 
and Washington Teachers’ Union officials we interviewed, teacher coaches 
were often uncertain about iheir responsibilities and how to work with 
teachers, and received some conflicting guidance from principals. 


The State 
Superintendent’s 
Office and DCPS Have 
Developed and Begun 
Implementing 
Strategic Plans; 
However, DCPS Has 
Not Always Involved 
Relevant Stakeholders 
in Planning and 
Implementing Key 
Initiatives 


The state superintendent’s office and DCPS each developed their 5-year 
strategic plans and involved stakeholders in the process. Stakeholder 
involvement in formulating strategic plans allows relevant stakeholders to 
share their views and concerns. The state superintendent’s office and the 
State Board of Education coUaboratively developed the District’s state- 
level, 5-year strategic plan, and released it in October 2008. This state-level 
plan spans early childhood and kindergarten through grade 12 education 
(including public charter schools). Officials from the state 
superintendent’s office told us they involved District officials, and 
stakeholders representing early childhood education, business, and higher 
education communities, as well as other stakeholders while drafting the 
plan. In September 2008, the state superintendent’s office held a public 
forum to solicit stakeholder input and accepted comments on the draft on 
its Web site. The office released a revised version of the plan within a 
month of the public forum. 

DCPS released the draft of its 5-year strategic plan in late October 2008. In 
contrast to the state-level plan which includes the public charter schools, 
the DCPS plan is specific to prekindergarten throu^ grade 12 education in 
its 128 schools. DCPS officials told us they based the draft on the Master 


state superintendent’s office serves as a state education agency for DCPS and 59 
pidsUc charter schools, as of March 2009. 
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Education Plan,” which the prior DCPS administration developed with 
stakeholder involvement, m\d that they sought additional stakeholder 
input through a series of town hall meetings. After releasing the draft, 
DCPS held three public forums in the following 3 weeks where attendees 
provided DCPS officials with feedback on the draft strategic plan. In May 
2009, DCPS released the revised draft, which incorporated stakeholder 
feedback. Officials from the D.C. Deputy Mayor of Education’s office told 
us that as part of their office’s coordinating role, it ensured that DCPS and 
the state-level strategic plans were aligned. However, the office had no 
documentation showing its efforts to coordinate these plans, such as an 
alignment study. We found that the two plans were aliped in terms of 
long-term goals. For example, DCPS’s goals could support the state-level 
goal of having all schools ready. However, we could not evaluate whether 
more detailed, objective measures and performance targets were aligned 
because the DCPS strategic plan did not alwaj^ include specific objective 
measures and performance targets. 

DCPS recently increased its efforts to involve stakeholders in various 
initiatives; however, it has not alwaj^ involved stakeholders in key 
decisions and initiatives. DCPS officials told us they have a variety of 
approaches to involve stakeholders, including parents, students, and 
community groups, as well as institutional stakeholders such as the D.C. 
Council. For example, DCPS officials told us they reach out to parents, 
students, and the public through monthly community forums, meeting 
with a group of high school student leaders and a parent advisory group, 
responding to e-mail, and conducting annual parent and student surveys to 
gauge the school system’s performance. DCPS also involved other 
stakeholders, such as parent organizations and the Washington Teachers’ 
Union in its process of changing the discipline policy. However, according 
to two DCPS officials, DCPS did not have a planning process in place to 
ensure systematic stakeholder involvement, and we found that DCPS 
implemented some key initiatives with limited stakeholder involvement.” 


”The Master Education Plan dated February 2006 was developed and released by the 
Superintendent of D.C. schools and Uie D.C. Board of Education. According to the plan, 
there was a high degree of stakeholder involvement in developing the 122-page plan, 
induding five community forums, three forums sponsored by the Washington Teachers’ 
Union, and over 15,000 parents participating through phone surveys. 

”After reading the draft of our report, DCPS officials identified four steps they said DCPS 
takes to involve stakeholders in key decisions. We requested documentation showing that 
these ^ps had been In place during the 2008-2009 school year; however, DCPS did not 
provide such documentation. 
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For example, key stakeholders, including D.C. CouncO members and 
parent groups, told us they were not given the opportunity to provide input 
on DCPS’s initial proposals regarding school closures and consolidations, 
the esM)l^hment of schools that spanned prekindergarten to grade 8, or 
the planning and early implementation of the new staffing model that 
pl^ed art, music, and physical education teachers at schools and which 
fundamentally changed the way funding is allocated £u:ross DCI^. 

L^ck of stakeholder involvement in such key decisions led stakeholders, 
including ffie D.C. Council and parents groups, to voice concerns that 
DCPS was not operating in a transparent manner or obtaining input from 
stakeholders with experience relevant to the District’s education system. 
Further, these stakeholders have questioned whether the impact of reform 
efforts wiD be compromised because of restricted stakeholder 
involvement Stakeholders in the other urban school districts we visited 
told us a lack of stakeholder involvement leads to less transparency as key 
decisions are made without public knowledge or discourse. In addition, 
the lack of stakeholder involvement can result in an erosion of support for 
ongoing reform efforts and poor decisions. For example, officials in 
Chicago and Boston said public stakeholder involvement was critical to 
community support for various initiatives, such as decisions on which 
schools to close. Officials and stakeholders in New York cited a lack of 
stakeholder involvement in decisions that were eventually reversed or 
revised. 
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DCPS and the State 
Superintendent’s 
Office Have Taken 
Steps to Improve 
Accoxmtability and 
Performance, and 
DCPS Has Yet to Align 
Key Aspects of Its 
Performance 
Management System 
to Organizational 
Goals 


DCPS has taken steps to improve accountability and performance of its 
central office. To improve accountability for central office departments, 
DCPS developed departmental scorecards to identify and assess 
performance expectations for each department. According to a DCPS 
official, these scorecards are discussed at weekly accountability meeting 
with the Chancellor to hold senior-level mmiz^ere accountable for meeting 
performance expectations. In addition, in January 2008, DCPS 
implemented a new performance management system for employees. 
Performance management systems for employees are generally used to set 
indi’Wdual expectations, assess and reward individual performance, and 
plan work.'® In addition, as we previously reported in our March 2008 
testimony, DCPS developed individual performance evaluations as a part 
of its performance management system in order to assess central office 
employees’ performance. Previously, performance evaluations were not 
conducted for most DCPS staff. Individual performance evaluations are 
now used to assess central office employees on several core competencies 
twice a year. 

Prior to our March 2008 testimony, DCPS officials told us that they 
intended to align ti\e performance management system with organizational 
goals by January 2009, and DCPS has taken some steps to improve 
alignment. For example, DCPS officials told us they had better aligned 
their departmental scorecards to their 2009 annual performance plan. 
However, DCPS has not yet explicitly linked employee performance 
evaluations to the agency’s overall goals. DCPS officials told us they plan 
to do so in the summer of 2009. 

The state superintendent’s office also implemented a new performance 
management system, effective October 2008, to hold its employees 
accountable and improve the office’s performance. The office is 
converting to a single electronic management system to track and evaluate 
employee performance by December 2009. According to an official from 
the state superintendent’s office, this system links individual employee 
evaluations to overall performance goals and the office’s strategic plan. 
Under this new evaluation system, each employee is given a position 
description, which includes responsibilities and duties linked to the 
overall goals, mission, and vision of the state superintendent’s office. 


‘®Effective performance management ^tems can be used strategically to drive intern^ 
change, achieve desired results, and provide continuity during transitions. GAO, Results- 
Orient^ Cultures: Creating a dear Linkage between Individual Performance and 
Organizational ^iccess, GAO-03-^ (Washington, D.C: Mar. 14, 2003). 
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Individual and ^ency expectations are defined in an annual performance 
meeting with the «np!oyee. The office is currently training supervisory 
employees on how to use the system before its fiill implementation in 
December 2009. 

In addition to implementing a performance management system, the State 
Superintendent has begun to address long-term deficiencies identified by 
Education related to federal grant management. Education designated the 
District as a high-risk ^antee because of its poor management of federal 
grants. If the District continues to be designated as a hi^-risk grantee, 
Education could respond by taking several actions, such as discontinuing 
one or more federal grants made to the District or having a third party take 
control over the administration of federal grants. As noted in a recent GAO 
report‘^ the state superintendent’s office uses finding from an annual 
audit as part of its risk assessment and monitoring of subrecipients. The 
findings are used to design monitoring programs and determine risk levels 
for each school district, and the risk levels are used to develop monitoring 
strategies and work plans. The state superintendent’s office developed a 
corrective action plan, which it reports to Education and intends to use 
the plan to strengthen the monitoring of the school districts. 


Implementation of 
Recommendations 
Could Improve 
Sustainability of 
Reform Efforts 


The District’s Mayor and his education team have taken bold steps to 
improve the learning environment of the District’s students. As more 
initiatives are developed, the need to balance the expediency of the reform 
efforts with measures to increase sustainability, such as stakeholder 
involvement, is critical. DCPS currently lacks certain planning processes, 
such as communicating information to stakeholders in a timely manner 
and incorporating stakeholder feedback at key junctures, which would 
allow for a more transparent process. Stakeholder consultation in 
planning and implementation efforts can help create a basic imderstanding 
of the competing demands that confront most agencies and the limited 
resources avsdlable to them. Continuing to operate without a more formal 
mechanism for stakeholder involvement could dimmish support for the 
reform efforts, undermine their sustainability, and ultimately compromise 
the potential gains in student achievement. In addition, since the Reform 
Act, the District has taken several steps to improve central office 
operations, such as providing more accountability at the departmental 


‘^GAO, Recovery Act: States' and Lo<xdities' Current and Banned Uses Of Funds While 
Facing Fiscal Stresses (Appendixes), GACM)9-830SP (Washington. D.C.: July 2009). 
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level and implementing a new individual performance management 
system. However, DGPS has not yet aligned its performance management 
system, including its individual performance evaluations, to its 
organizational goals, which could result in a disparity between employees’ 
daily activities and services needed to support schools. By ensuring t^t 
employees are familiar with the organizational goals and that their d^ 
activities reflect these goals, DGPS could impix)ve central office 
accountability and support to schools. 

In our report that we publicly released today, we make two 
recommendations that could improve the implementation and 
sustainability of key initiatives m the District’s transformation of its public 
school system. We recommend that the Mayor direct DGPS to: 

• Establish planning processes that include mechanisms to evaluate its 
internal edacity and communicate information to stakeholders and, when 
2 q)propriate, incorporate their views. 

• link individual performance evaluations to the agency’s overall goals. 

In written comments on the report, all three District education offices — 
DGPS, the state superintendent’s office and the Deputy Mayor for 
Education — concurred with our recommendations. However, they 
expressed concern with the way in which we evaluated their reform . 
efforts and the overall tone of the draft report. A summary of the District’s 
response to our findings and recommendations, as well as our evaluation 
of the response, are contained on pages 41 and 42 of the report. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, this concludes my 
prepared statement. I would be happy to answer any questions that you 
may have at this time. 
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What GAO Found 

Early efforts to improve sfcudent achievement at DCPS have focused on 
improving student performance, closing underutilized and reorganizing 
underperforming schools, and creating and enhancing data sj^tems. During 
the fiik 2 years of its refonn efforts, DCPS implemented maiQ' initiatives to 
improve overall student performance, such as classroom-based initiatives to 
improve basic skills of students. In addition, under the No Child Left Behind 
Act, DCPS restructured 22 schools before the fall of 2008, after the schools 
failed to meet academic targets for 6 consecutive years. I^ally, DCPS and the 
state superintendent’s office are developing new ways to monitor student 
achievement and school performance. Specifically, a lor^itudinal database is 
being developed that is intended to allow DCPS and other key users to access 
a broad array of data, including student test scores. DCPS is modifying its 
approach to many of these initiatives such as focusing on effective teaching as 
opposed to implementing disparate programs. 

DCPS has focused on improving the quality of its workforce by replacing 
teachers and principals and by providing professional development, but it has 
encountered challenges in effectively implementing these ch^ges. After the 
2007-2008 school year, about one-fifth of the teachers and one-third of the 
principals resigned, retired, or were terminated from DCPS. However, 
because DCPS did not have an effective way to evaluate teacher performance, 
officials are uncertain if the new staff improved the quality of its workforce. 
DCPS is currently working on a new teaiAer evaluation system. In addition, 
DCPS introduced professional development initiatives for teachers and 
principals. For example, it began placing teacher coaches at schools to 
support teachers at their work sites. However, late decisions to hire these 
teacher coaches led to inconsistent implementation of this initiative during 
the 2008-2009 school year. 

The state superintendent’s office and DCPS each developed their 5-year 
strategic plans and involved stakeholders in developing these plans. The state 
superintendent plan and the DCPS draft strategic plan each contain many 
elements of effective plans, such as aligning short-term objectives to long- 
term goals. DCPS has recently increased its efforts to involve stakeholders in 
various initiatives; however, it has not alwaj^ involved stakeholders in key 
decisions and initiatives. 

DCPS and the state superintendent’s office have taken steps to improve 
accountability and performance. For example, both offices have started 
implementation of new individual employee performance management 
systems. However, while DCPS has taken some additional steps to improve 
accountability, it has not yet linked its employee expectations and 
performance evalu^ions to organizcttional goals to improve central office 
operations. 
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# GAO 

» bitegrity * ReltaMPty 

United States Government Accountability Office 
Washington, DC 20548 


June 26, 2(X^ 

The Honorable Daniel K Akaka 
Chairman 

The Honorable George V. Voinovich 
Acting Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Oversi^t of Government Man^ement, 
the Federal Workforce, and the District of Columbia 
Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
United States Senate 

The District of Columbia’s (D.C. or the District) public school system has 
had long-standing problems with student academic performance, the 
condition of school facilities, and the overall management of the D.C. 
school system. For example, test scores have lagged behind thc«e of most 
other urban districts in a nationally administered test. Further, the 
District’s public schools have fallen well behind the District’s own targets 
for demonstrating adequate yearly progress toward meeting the 
congressionally mandated goal of having 100 percent of students 
proficient in math, reading, and science by 2014, as outlined in the 
Elementary and Secondaiy Education Act of 1965, as amended by the No 
Child Left Behind Act (NCLBA). Some parents have been enrolling their 
children in charter schools, and student enrollment in D.C. public schools 
(DCPS)' has declined from 65,000 in 2000-2001 to 45,200 in 2008-2009, a 
decline of about 30 percent.* Of the nearly $762 million the District spends 
on DCPS, 16 percent comes from federal sources. 

There is an increasing urgency to address these persistent problems. In an 
effort to address the lack of academic progress, declining enrollment, and 
dilapidated buildings, the Council of the District of Columbia (D.C. 
Council) approved the Public Education Reform Amendment Act of 2007 
(Reform Act), which made m^or changes to the operations 


In this report, when we refer to D.C. public schools, we are not including the D.C. public 
chapter schools. Charter schools are public schools that are exempt from certain 
regulations in exchange for increased accountability for improving student achievement 
This report does not include a discussion of charter schools, which are governed in the 
District by the Public Charter School Board. 

*U.S. Census Bureau data show that the District’s school-age population (ages 5-19) 
declined ly abcmt 5 percent from 2000 to 2007. 
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governance of the sdiool district.® The act gave the Mayor broad authority 
over the District’s public school system, including curricula, operations, 
budget, personnel, and school facilities. In doing so, the District joined a 
growing number of cities to adopt mayoral governance of public school 
systems in an effort to expedite m^or reforms. 

Because of the District’s past struggles to reform its public school system 
and the broad changes in governance, Congress asked GAO to evaluate the 
District’s reform efforts. As part of this evaluation, we testified in March 
2008 about the status of the reform efforts/ In that testimony, GAO 
recommended that the Mayor direct the D.C. Department of Education to 
develop a long-term district-wide education strategic plan that would 
include certain key elements including a mission or vision statement, long- 
term goals and priorities, and approaches and time frames for assessing 
progress and achieving goals. To provide further evaluation of the 
District’s primary reform efforts, we addressed the following questions: (1) 
What steps has the District taken to address student academic 
achievement? (2) What actions has the District taken to strengthen the 
quality of teachers and principals? (3) To what extent have the District’s 
education offices® developed and implemented long-term plans and how 
has DCPS used stakeholder input in key initiatives? (4) What steps have 
DCPS and the state superintendent’s office taken to improve their 
accountability and performance? 

To answer these questions, we reviewed and analyzed relevant documents 
and research and interviewed officials from the District’s education 
offices, such as DCPS and the Office of the State Superintendent of 
Education. For example, we interviewed high-ranking officials such as the 
State Superintendent of EJducation; the Chancellor of DCPS; and 
departmental leaders at DCPS, including the Interim Chief Academic 
Officer, the Deputy Chancellor for Human Resources and External 


/the D.C. CouncO approved the Reform Act on April 19, 2007. District of Columbia Laws, 
Act 17-38 (2007). TTw bill was then passed by Congress and signed into law by President 
Bush on June 1,2007. Pub. L No. 110-33. The Reform Act pertains primarily to the D.C. 
public school district, but also contains legislation relevant to the District’s charter schools. 

GAO, District of Columbia Public Sdiools: While Early Reform B^orts Tackle Critical 
Managenient Issues, a District-wide Stmt^ic Education Plan Would Help Guide Long- 
Term Efforts, GAO-08-549T (Washington, D.C.; Mar. 14, 2008). 

®The Dtatrict’s education offices include the District of Columbia Public Schools, the Office 
of the State Superintendent of Education, and the District of Columbia’s Department of 
Educ^on. 
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Relations, the Chief of Data and Accountability, and the head of the 
Transformation Management Office. We also interviewed representatives 
of education and research associations, and various oiganiz^ons based in 
the Washington, D.C. community. Across ail our objectives, we measured 
the progrei^ of ongoing reform efforts against any implementation time 
frames established by DCPS or the state superintendent’s office. We based 
our evaluation of con^ileted initiatives on relevant recognized standzffds, 
such as those established by GAO in past reports. To understand the steps 
that have been taken to address student achievement, we gathered 
infonnation about the various academic initiatives DCPS has planned or 
implemented, and reviewed and analyzed documentation of how schools 
were restructured. We assessed the reliability of the restructuring data for 
the 2008-2009 school year by reviewing documentation and interviewing 
agency officials knowledgeable about the data. We determined that the 
data were sufficiently reliable for the purposes of this report. We also 
interviewed eight principals from schools that had been consolidated as a 
result of the closure of 23 schools prior to the 2008-2009 school year 
primarily due to declining enrollments.® We reviewed and analyzed 
documentation — including state-level contracts and project pliis — 
regarding efforts to improve data collection, quality, and usage. We did not 
independently verify reported improvements to DCPS and state 
superintendent’s office data systems. To understand how the District was 
strengthening teacher and principal quality, we reviewed documents 
regarding teacher and principal recruitment, development, and evaluation, 
as well as licensure requirements. We also interviewed officials from the 
Washington Teachers’ Union, the American Federation of Teachers, and 
the Council of School Officers (principals’ union). To address the question 
on strategic planning and stakeholder involvement, we reviewed and 
analyzed strategic plans, interviewed cognizant officials from the District’s 
education offices, and attended public discussions relevant to strategic 
planning, as well as D.C. Council hearings. We also interviewed the 
Chairman of the D.C. Council and representatives from several community 
and education organizations, including DC VOICE, the Council of the 
Great City Schools, and Parents United for the D.C. Public Schools.’ To 


®There were 26 newly consolidated schools. We interviewed principals flrom the 8 that had 
received the greatest influx of students from the recently closed schools. 

DC VOICE is a communiQr organization whose mission is to hold both the public schools 
and the communiQ^ accountable for providing high-quality teaching and leaning for aU. The 
Council of the Great City Schools is an organization that represents 67 of the largest urban 
school systems in the United States, including DCPS. Parents United for the D.C. M>lic 
Schools fe a parent advocacy organization. 
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xmderatand the steps that DCPS and the state superintendent’s office have 
taken to improve performance and accountability, we reviewed the 
alignment of the individual performance management plans to 
organizational goals and the results of DCPS’s internal customer 
satisfaction survey. To provide a broader national context for our work, 
we visited four urban school districts with mayoral governance: Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and New York City. We based our selection of these 
districts on how long tiie school district had been under mayoral control 
and student demographic information. We interviewed high-level 
officials — including superintendents and former superintendents, school 
board presidents and members, officials from mayors’ offices — as well as 
union leaders, and representatives from various community and research 
organizations in these cities. In addition, we asked officials in the District’s 
education offices about their planned and actual use of economic stimulus 
funds provided under the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(Recovery Act).* 

We performed our work from May 2008 through June 2009 in accordance 
with generally accepted government auditing standards. Those standards 
require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate 
evidence to provide a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions 
based on our audit objectives. We believe that the evidence obtained 
provides a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based on our 
audit objectives. 


Background 


The District’s Public The District’s prekindeigarten through grade 12 school system is 

School Systein composed of 128 public schools* with enrollment for the 2008-2009 school 

year around 45,200. Historically, DCPS has had several problems that 
interfere with the education of its students. One primary problem was the 
dysfunction of the central office. For example, textbooks were not 
delivered on time or at all, parents complained about the lack of 
responsiveness of the central office, and teachers were not always paid on 
time. In addition, data systems were obsolete and inundated with errors, 


*P.L. 111-6. 

*As of March 2009, the District had 59 public charter schools with enrollment for the 2008- 
2009 school year around 26,0(K}. 
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making it dijficult to access basic information, such as the number of 
students enrolled at a school and student attento-ce rates. Such problems 
persisted in the D.C. public school system for several years despite 
numerous efforts to address them. In 1989, a report by the D.C. Committee 
on Public Education noted declining achievement levels as students 
moved through grades, the poor condition of the school system’s physical 
facilities, ^d the lack of accountability among D.C. agencies for the 
schools. “ Recent reports have continued to cite these problems. In 2004, 
the Council of the Great City Schools reviewed the D.C. school system and 
cited the continued failure to improve student achievement." 

Efforts to improve the District’s schools often included new leadership to 
head the troubled school system. Over the last 20 years, DCI^ has 
employed more than seven superintendents with an average tenure of 2.9 
years. Such frequent changes in leadership may have ftirther complicated 
efforts to improve student achievement, as each leader may have brought 
a different cadre of initiatives and goals which were not fully developed or 
implemented with the constant changes in leadership. In 2006, an analysis 
of the school system’s reform efforts by a consulting firm found no 
progress in student achievement and recommended a change in 
governance to improve student achievement and system-wide 
accountability.'* 


°The D.C. Committee on Public Education, Our Children, Our Future: Revitalizing The 
District of Columbia Public Schools (Washington, D.C., June 1989). Tbe D.C. Committee 
on Public Education was formed in 1988 to develop a long-range plan to improve the 
qualiJy of eductdaon provided in the District. The Committee was composed of 64 
individuais from the business and professional commuruty, churches, universities, parents, 
and education experts who worked closely with the Superintendent, Mayor, Board of 
Eklucation, and D.C. Council in developing the plan. 

' ‘Council of the Great City Schools, Restoring Excellence to the District of Columbia 
Public Schools (Washington, D.C., January 2004). 

’*T^e Parthenon Group, Fact-Base^ DCPS Reform (Boston, London, San FVmtcisco, 
December 2W0Q. 
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The Reform Act in response to the problems facing the District’s public school system, the 

D.C. Coimcil (the legisl^ve branch of tiie D.C. government) approved the 
2007 Reform Act, which significant^^ altered the governance of the D.C. 
public schools. The Reform Act transferred the day-to-day management of 
the public schoote from the Board of Education to the Mayor and placed 
DCPS under the Mayor’s office as a cabinet-level ^ency. Prior to the 
Reform Act, the head of D.C. public school was selected by and reported 
to the Board of Education. The Reform Act also moved the state ftmctions 
into a new state superintendent’s office, established a separate f^ilities 
office, and created the D.C. Department of Education headed by the 
Deputy Mayor for Education. The Deputy Mayor’s Office and the state 
superintendent’s office are also cabinet-level offices in the D.C. 
government structure. 
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Rgure 1 : D.C. Public Schools Governance Structure, prior to the 2007 Reform Act and after the Reform Act 

Before the Retoro Act of 2007 



After the Reform Act of 2007 



EH 


The Office of the State SuperintefKtefit of EducaHon provides oversight, monitwirig and tec^inicai 
assistance to DCPS for federal arx) slate education programs 

New entities established by the Reform Act 


Souns: GAO ani^sis baMd on The Parthenon Group, Decembar 2006 and O.C. government documents. 
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*1^6 State Education Agency had responsibility for administering federal grant money, and setting 
state academic standards, adtievement goate, and graduatic»i requirements. The Local Education 
Agency, t^lcaBy referred to as tt»e school district, had re^nsibiiity for the management and 
c^erations of O.C. pidiriic sdtoofs. 

The State EcHication Office administered food nutrition programs and state scholarship grants. 

The State Board of Education was the Board of Education prior to the Reform Act. 

The Office of the City Administrator prepares the District’s annual opiating budget and provides 
directiwi to ali Cfelrict agencies, including DCPS. Prior to tiie Reforni Act, the City Administrator did 
not have this rde because the Mayor did not have direct over^ght of DCPS. 

The public charter schools comf^sed 59 school districts as of March 2(K)9. The charter schools often 
consist }ust one sdiool (some charters have multiple campuses). The PiAlic Charter School Board 
also has sc»ne oversight of the Disfticfs putMic charter schools. 


Office of the State Although the District of Columbia is not a state, its OfSce of the State 

Superintendent of Superintendent of Education serves as the District’s state education 

Education agency. Prior to the Reform Act, state functions and local functions were 

conducted in one office which led to problems with oversight and 
monitoring. Further, the District was and continues to be on the U.S. 
Department of Education’s (Education) high-risk list for its management 
of federal education grants. The Reform Act addressed such issues by 
clearly separating the two entities. Along with managing, distributing, and 
monitoring the use of federal funds across DCPS and the public charter 
schools,*® the office of the state superintendent has a sigr^cant policy 
role. For example, the state superintendent’s office works coUaboratively 
with the State Board of Education to set standards of what students 
should learn in all the District’s public schools. In addition, in carrying out 
NCLBA, the state superintendent’s office is responsible for the state-wide 
assessment, or standardized test, that measures students’ progress in 
attaining proficiency and sets annual proficiency targets. '* The state 
superintendent’s office also delineates requirements for teacher licensure 
and, within the guidelines provided by NCLBA, determines the District’s 
definition of “highly qualified teachers.” In addition to these policy 
functions, the state superintendent’s office also provides support to D.C. 


■^e District of Columbia has 60 school districts. DCPS is the District’s largest school 
district The 59 other school districts are public charter schools, and often consist of just 1 
school (some charters have multiple campuses). 

“in the spring, DCPS students in ^^es 3 through 8 and grade 10 take the annual end-of- 
year state known as the District of Columbia Comprehensive A^essment System. In 

addition, DCre administers the benchmark test, referred to as the D.C. Benchmark 
Asse^ment System, district-wide in grades 3 through iO. This test provides DCf^ with 
information on how students are progressing in reading and math in preparation for the 
end-of-year state test The District of Columbia Comprehensive A^essment System was 
first administered in 2006, prior to the Reform Act. 
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public schools and the public charter schools. For example, the office can 
offer training and technical assistance on a variety of topics, such as the 
appropriate use and tracking of fedeml education ftmds. 


NCLBA and the Recovery in January 2(K^, Congress passed NCLBA which requires states to focus 
Act on increased e3q)ectations for academic performance and accountability. 

Under NCLBA, states are required to establish performance goals and hold 
schools that receive federal funds under Title I of NCLBA accountable for 
student performance by determining whether or not they have made 
adequate yearly progress (AYP). The failure to make AYP, or meet 
academic targets, for 2 or more consecutive years leads to specific actions 
that schools must take to improve student academic achievement These 
actions, such as developing a school improvement plan or extending the 
school day, are more intensive the longer the school fails to meet 
academic targets. After 5 or more consecutive years of fading to meet 
academic targets, a school must make plans to restructure its governance 
and implement those plans the subsequent year. NCLBA specifies five 
options for restructuring schools: reopening as a charter school, replacing 
all or most of the school staff relevant to the failure to make AYP, 
contracting with another organization to run the school, turning the 
operation of the school over to the state, or undertaking another action 
that would result in restructurmg the schoofs governance. 

NCLBA also establishes a federal requirement for teacher quality. It 
requires that teachers across the nation be “highly qualified” in every core 
subject they teach by the end of the 2005-2006 school year. In general, 
NCLBA requires that teachers have a bachelor’s degree, have state 
certification, and demonstrate subject area knowledge for every core 
subject they teach. States also have flexibility to set the requirements that 
teachers need to meet to demonstrate that they are highly qualified. In 
March 2008, the state superintendent’s office and the D.C. State Board of 
Education revised the District’s highly qualified teacher definition to better 
align it with NCLBA’s definition and allow more teachers to be considered 
highly qualified. Officials from the state superintendent’s office contend 
that the District’s previous highly qualified definition was more stringent 


Vor a discussion of ways in which states can exercise flexibility, see Department of 
Edxwation Fact Sheet: New No Child Left Behind Flexibility: Highly Qualified Teachers, 
March 2004. 
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than federal standards and disqualified good teachers from joining the 
D.C. public school system. 

The Recovery Act was enacted in February 2009 to promote economic 
recovery, make investments, and minimize and avoid reductions in state 
and local government services. About $100 billion of the $787 billion funds 
included in the Recovery Act are targeted to support education at the state 
and local level. Some of the Recovery Act funds support existing 
programs, such as Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
as amended by NCLBA, and parts of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. In addition, the new State Fiscal Stabilization Fund 
provides funds to restore state support for elementary and secondary 
education, public higher education, and early childhood education 
programs and services. The District will receive an estimated $148 million 
of Recovery Act funds to support its education programs. 


Pay for Perfontiance The current tether compensation system used by most school districts in 

Initiatives United States dates b^k to the 1920s and pays teachers based on their 

level of education and years of experience. However, many school 
districts have begun to experiment with alternative methods of 
compensation that reward teachers on certain elements of performance, 
such as improving student achievement, filling hard-to-staff positions, and 
taking on additional responsibilities. Some school districts offer bonuses 
for all staff or all teachers at schools who have met certain criteria 
(usually including an increase in student achievement). Other school 
districts offer differentiated pay to teachers based on characteristics other 
than education and years of experience. For example, the Denver Public 
School District has implemented a teacher compensation plan that allows 
multiple pathways to compensation bonuses. Bonuses can be based on 
professional evaluations using a standards-based system, progress toward 
objectives as agreed upon by teachers and their principal, and growth in 
student achievement on the Colorado Student A^essment Program. 
Teachers may receive additional incentives for filling hard-to-staff 
positions. The Denver plan is funded through a tax levy, federal grants, 
and private funding. 

National teachers’ unions approve of some types of differentiated or 
incentive pay. Specifically, the American Federation of Teachers, which is 
the parent union of the Washington Teachers' Union, has taken the 
position that teacher compensation plans could include financial 
incentive to teacheis who acquire additional knowledge and skills or 
agree to teach in low^erforming and hard-to-staff schools. In addition, the 
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American Federation of Teachers supports incentive pay for school-wide 
improvement. 


Early Initiatives Are 
Focused on 
Improving Student 
Achievement and 
DCFS Is Modifying Its 
Approach as It Moves 
Forward 


During the firet 2 years of its reform efforts, DCPS implemented several 
classroom-based initiatives to improve students’ basic sldlb in core 
subjects and implemented a new staffing model designed to give all 
students access to art, music, and physical education classes. In addition, 
as required by NCLBA, DCPS restructured 22 schools before the fail of 
2008, after the schools failed to meet academic targets for 6 consecutive 
years. Restructuring will be ongoing as the vast majority of DCPS schools 
are in some form of school improvement status under NCLBA. In addition, 
DCI^ and the state superintendent’s office are planning and developing 
new ways to use data to monitor student achievement and school 
performance. DCPS is refocusing or revising its ^proach to many of these 
initiatives as it continues to implement them. 


DCPS Quickly 
Implemented Many 
Separate Initiatives to 
Improve Overall Student 
Performance and DCPS Is 
Refocusing Its Approach 
as It Moves Forw2ird 


During the first 2 years of reform, DCPS quickly implemented various 
initiatives intended to improve student achievement. For example, to 
improve students’ basic skills and standardized test scores in reading and 
math, DCPS introduced targeted interventions for students struggling in 
math and reading'* and provided additional instruction and practice to 
improve students’ responses to open-ended questions, including test 
questions. DCPS also introduced Saturday classes primarily targeted to 
students in grades 3 through 12 who were on the cusp of meeting 
academic targets on standardized tests. It also introduced initiatives 
designed to address student motivation and behavior. For example, DCPS 
piloted the Capital Gains program with the specific goals of improving 
student engagement, and ultimately student learning, by offering financial 
incentives to students for attendance, academic performance, and other 
positive behaviors. Table 1 provides a list of DCPS’s major initiatives to 
improve student outcomes, as well as descriptions and the status of these 
initiatives. 


*For example, LeapFVog and Read 180 are both reading instruction proems and targeted 
interventions ised to improve basic reading skills for strugglii^ students in the elementary 
and secondary grade levels. 
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Table 1: Status of Major Academic initiatives during the First 2 Years of DCPS Reform Efforts 




The initiatives target: 

School year 


Initiative 

How it woilts 

Reading 
and math 
skills 

Standardized 
teat scores 

Student 

engagement* 

was (or witi be) 
launched and 
status 

Being 

revised 

Reading and 
math 

interventions 

Provides supplemental intensive 
instruction and practice for 
struggling students 

✓ 

✓ 


SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 

✓ 

Saturday classes 
for targeted 
students 

Extends class time on Saturdays 
primarily targeted to students 
close to meeting academic 
targets 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 


Targeted 

instructional 

practices 

Provides additional practice on 
answering short answer test 
questions, using calculators, and 
playing math games 

✓ 

✓ 


SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 


Pacing guides 

Pmvides guidance to teachers to 
help focus instruction on what 
students are expected to know 
and testing timetable 

✓ 

✓ 


SY 2007-2008; 
ongoing 

✓ 

C^tal Gains 

Offers money to students for 
attendance, behavior, and 
academics 



✓ 

SY 2008-2009; 
may be 
expanded 


Staffing model 

Provides access to art, music, 
arxl physical education as well as 
other supports for all students 



✓ 

SY 2008-2009; 
ongoing 

✓ 

Teaching and 
teaming 
framewodt 
(planned) 

Provides guidance to teachers on 
how to plan, deliver, and evaluate 
instmction 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Expected to be 
implemented in 

SY 2009-2010 



Soure«: QAO antfy*** ^ OCP8 doeumants. 


*Et>gaging stucfents in their schooling involves focusing on ways to increase attendance, classroom 
participation, and other positive behawors. Such activities may increase student mc^ivation, and 
eventually may even increase academic achievement. 

Recently, the Chancellor acknowledged that DCPS, in its effort to remedy 
the range of issues that plagued the District’s public schools, may have 
launched too many initiatives at once. The Chancellor noted that some 
schools may have lacked the capacity to implement so mar^ programs 
effectively. In particular, some schools were imdergoing si^iificant 
organizational changes that may have affected their ability to implement 
these new academic initiatives. To support such schools, DCPS is 
considering offering a choice of programs for schools and allowing the 
principals to determine which programs best suit their schools’ needs and 
capacity. 
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DCI^ does not yet know how successful these programs have been in 
improving student achievement While DCPS students achieved gains on 
the 2008 state-wide test, increasing between 8 and 11 percentage points in 
math and reading for both elementary and secondary levels, it is unclear 
whether these gains can be attributed to the current reform efforts or to 
prior efforts." While DCPS officials told us that it is generally difficult to 
isolate and quantify the impact of any single program on student 
achievement, they were able to review an analysis of reeling scores 
conducted by the vendor of one of its early reading programs. The 
vendor’s analysis showed that on some tests DCPS students who 
pmlicipated in the reading program generally scored higher than those 
who did not'® Further, DC^ officials told us they plan to analyze, in late 
summer of 2CH)9, student outcomes, including state-wide test scores, to 
assess the effectiveness of \^ous interventions. 

In addition, DCPS officials told us the success of the math and reading 
initiatives depended in part on how well teachers implemented them in ttie 
classroom. They also noted that there were varying levels of teacher 
quality and knowledge of effective teaching practices, and that it was 
difficult to ensure the extent to which teachers implemented the prograins 
effectively. While DCPS had not defined “effective” teaching prior to the 
rollout of the above initiatives, officials told us that moving forward, they 
will focus on practicing effective teaching, as opposed to implementing 
various disparate programs. DCPS is developing a framework that is 
intended to help teachers understand the priorities moving forward, 
including understanding what students are expected to learn for each 
subject, how to prepare lessons, and effective teaching methods to be 
used. According to DCI^ officials, this ftamework will be aligned to 
teacher evaluations. DCPS plans to implement this framework by the 
beginning of the 2009-2010 school year. 


"The 2009 state-wide test was administered to students in April 2009 and the test results 
are expected to be available mid-summer 2009, 

'®Afler reviewing our draft, DCPS provided us with the results of the vendor’s analysis, but 
we did not independently evaluate the methodology or the results. 
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DCPS Encountered 
Challenges AEocating 
Teachers across Schools 
and Is Revising Its 
Approach for the 2009- 
2010 School Year 


In an effort to ensure that all students would have access to certain 
subjects and supports, DCPS changed the way it allocated teachers across 
its schools for the 2008-2009 school year. This new staffing model was 
intended to provide all schools with a core of teachers including art, 
music, and physical education, as well as social workers. It also was 
intended to provide all schools with reading coaches who work with 
teachers to improve reading instruction. Prior to this change, DCI^ 
allocated hmding to schools using a weighted student formula, which 
distributed funds to schools on a per pupil basis, so that the greater the 
enrollment of a school, the greater the amount allocated to that school 
Principals then chose how to staff the school based on the amount of 
funding available, staffing requirements, and their perception of the 
schools needs. Consequently, some schools— especially smaller schools — 
did not have the student enrollment to support programs, “ such as music 
and art, and other schools that had the funds to support those programs 
opted not to do so. While the new staffing model ensures a core staff at all 
schools regardless of enrollment,** DCPS allowed principals to request 
changes based on their school’s needs.” However, DCPS l^ked a 
transparent process for making changes to the staffing allocation. In 
particular, DCPS did not establish or communicate clear guidemce or 
criteria on how such requests would be treated. Farther, DCPS granted or 
denied requests for changes to the original staffing allocation on a school- 
by-school basis, and it is unclear whether similar requests were treated in 
a consistent manner. A more transparent process, one that made public 
their rationale for decisions, would have helped assure stakeholders, 
including the D.C. Council, that changes to staffing allocations were made 
consistently and fairly. The D.C. Council and several community groups 
have criticized the process for its lack of transparency and questioned the 


®In addition to a standard funding amount, students with certain characteristics are funded 
at greater levels to account for the increased cost of educating them. For example, schools 
with students who are Engli^ language learners and students with disabilities are 
allocated additional funds. 

’“hliis issue may have been more acute prior to closing 23 schools due to declining 
enrollment 

*'This core can be supplemented with other j^itions b^ed on enrollment or to comply 
with laws and regulations applicable to cert^ student populations, such as students with 
disabilities and English language learners. 

”Under the new staffing model, a school may choose to trade a position offered by the new 
staffing model for another position based on its needs. For example, a school may employ 
an m teacher funded by a private entity. A principal at such a school could then trade the 
art position assigned by the staffing model for a regular classroom teacher. 
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fairness of the decisions made. For example, one mdependent analysis 
concluded that some schools received less per pupil funding than others 
with similar student populations.® In addition, DCre officials told us that 
in some cases, the changes to the original staffing model resulted in 
schools being granted allocations beyond their budgeted amounts. 

DGPS revamped its i^proach for the staffing model for the 2009-2010 
school year to address some of these challenges. For example, it 
established guidance about what ch^ges it will aUow principals to make 
to the staffing model and disseminated this guidance to school leaders at 
the beginning of the budgeting process. According to DCPS, the new 
guidance is expected to reduce the number of changes that principals 
request later in the process. 


DCPS Closed 23 Schools 
Primarily Due to Low 
Enrollment, Restructured 
22 Other Schools as 
Required by NCLBA, and Is 
Changing Its Process for 
Selecting Restructuring 
Options 


During the summer of 2008, DCPS closed 23 schools primarily due to low 
student enrollment Students from the closed schools, about 6,000 
students according to DCPS, enrolled in 1 of 26 schools, referred to as 
receiving schools. DCI^ updated facilities at these receiving schools to 
accommodate the influx of students from the newly closed schools. In 
addition, to assist these students and schools with the transition that this 
reorganization created, DCPS offered a more comprehensive version of its 
staffing model. In addition to the core staff of the standard staffing model, 
DCPS allocated additional staff, such as school psychologists and math 
coaches to the receiving schools. During the consolidation effort, DCPS 
also created several prekindergarten through grade 8 schools in some 
cases where elementary schools were underenroUed. In addition, 
according to DCPS, these prekindergarten through grade 8 schools were 
intended to create a smoother transition to middle school and reduce the 
number of elementary schools with different grade levels preparing 
students for the same middle or junior high school By closing the 23 
underenroUed schools, DCPS estimates it was able to redirect $15 million 
from administrative and facility costs to support these additional staff. The 
eight principals we Interviewed at receiving schools provided mixed 
reports about the adequacy of their aUocations. On the one hand, 

three principals reported having adequate staff, and two others cited 


®Maiy Levy, An Analysis of DCPS General Education Resources in Local School Budgets 
for FY 2009 (Washin^on Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights and Urban Affairs, December 
2008). DCPS officials told us that they conducted their own analysis in an effort to 
minimEe such differences in U»e future. GAO did not conduct an independent analysis of 
the per pi^il aUocations across schools. 
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minor issues.” Tlie remaining three principals cited issues such as teacher 
skill levels, teacher vacancies, and inadequate training to accommodate an 
influx of specif education students. 

In addition, as required by NCLBA, DCPS restructured 22 of its lowest 
performing schools for the 2008-2009 school year^® after the schools failed 
to meet academic targets for 6 consecutive years. NCLBA specifies five 
options for restructuring schools, including replacing selected staff or 
contracting with another organization or compare to run the school (table 
2 lists the various NCLBA options and the options DCPS selected for the 
2008-2009 school year). At 18 of the 22 schools in restructuring, DCPS 
replaced the school starf— principals, teachers, and/or administrative 
support staff— who were deemed relevant to the failure to meet academic 
targets. For the remaining schools in restructuring, DCPS elected to 
contract with other organizations or undertake other actions, such as 
adding more intensive school-level services to support students and 
families. 


^ these cases, one principal cited the lack of certUicalion for middle school grades m\d 
training on the student data ^rstem as problematic for his/her teachers. The other cited a 
l^k of “exonplary” applicants for math and special education. Neither of these two 
principals reported having vacancies or poor performing teachers. 

^*t)CPS reported that in the 2007-2CK^ school year there were 14,257 students attending 
schools in restructuiii^ planning status. 
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Table 2: Options DCPS Selected for Schools implementing Restructuring, SY 2008>2009 



Option 1: 
Reopen school as 
a charter school 

Option 2: 
Replace the staff 
(which could 
include the 
principal) relevant 
to school not 
meeting academic 
targets 

Option 3: 
Contract with 
another 
organizatlcm or 
company to 
operate school 

Option 4: 
Turn operation 
of school over 
to the state 

Option 5: 
implement any 
odier major 
resducturing of 
school’s 
governance* 

Type of school 

Elementary 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Prekinde^arten through 
grade B 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Middle schoo}/]unior high 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

High school 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

Total* 

0 

18 

5 

0 

8 


Soum: GAO anaiy9i» based on OCRS data. 


These include actions such as adding more intensive schor^lev^ services to support students and 
families. 

“DCPS selected more than one option for some schools. 

Restructuring underperforming schools will likely be an ongoing initiative 
for DCPS, as 89 of its 118 schools*® are in some form of school 
improvement status. (See fig. 2 for more details on DCPS’s school 
improvement status.) 


*®DCPS has a total of 128 schools, but only 118 are required to meet federal accounMtility 
standards because these schools do not have students in grades t^ted under NCLBA, do 
not Imve enough students, or have a transient student population. 
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Figure 2: Federally Mandated School improvement Status for OOPS, SY 2008-2CK^ 

Total number of schools = 118 Total mimfaer of schools not me^ng academic targets s 8S 



academic taigets 



Schools in needs improvement 
(first year of improvement)® 


Schools in needs imiwovement 
(second year of in^rovement)’’ 


Schools in corrective actiCMi 
(third year of improvement)® 


Schools in restructuring planning 
(fourth year of improvement)*^ 

Schools in resfoicturing 

implementation 

(fifth year of improvement)® 


SoutM; QAO bM«d on DCPS daia. 


'Schools in Needs Improvement Status (First Year of Improvement) have missed academic targets 
for 2 consecutive years. The school district must offer the students in these schoois the opportunity to 
trar\sfer to a higher-perfonning pubHc school in the district (public school choice). Schott that miss 
academic targets for the first year are not placed in school improvement status and are not required 
to undergo any NCLBA intervenBons. 

'Schools in Needs improvement Status (Second Year of Improvement) have missed academic 
targets for 3 consecutive years. The school district must offer students public school choice or 
supplemental education services (SES), such as tutoring. 

‘Schools in Corredive Acton Status (Third Year of Improvement) have missed academic targets for 4 
consecutive yea^. The school distnct must implement at least one of six acti>ntos such as replacing 
selected staff or Implementing a new curriculum. The distiict must also offer students public school 
choice or SES. 

‘Schools in Restaicturing Planni^ (Fourth Year of Improvement) have missed academic targets for 5 
consecutive years. The school di^rka is required to plan for a change in governance, such as 
replacing selected staff or contracfing with another organizatiw or company to run foe school. The 
district must also offer students public school choice or SES. 

’Schools in Restructuring Implenwitation (Fifth Year of Improvement) have missed academic targets 
for 6 consecutive years. The school district is required to implement a change in governance. The 
district must also offer students public school choice or SES. 


DCPS revamped its process for determirimg the most ^propriate 
restructuring option for the 13 schools that will be restructured in the 
2009-2010 school year. Prior to implementing the first roimd of 
restructuring (i.e., for the 2008-2009 school year), DCPS officials told us 
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there were insufficient school visits and inadequate training and guidance 
for teams asagned to evaluate which restructuring option was best suited 
for a given «jhool. For example, the initial process called for review teams 
to visit each school once, which according to DCPS officials, did not allow 
the teams to obtain sufficient evidence to evaluate the schools’ condition. 
DCPS has addressed these issues by requiring two visite to each school, 
offering more training, and revising the form used to ev^uate each 
school’s condition for the next round of restructuring. 

In addition, DCPS officials told us they cannot continue to rely on 
replacing teachers and principals as the primary restructuring option 
because DCPS cannot terminate the teachers,*’ and moving these teachers 
to other schools may undermine the District’s reform efforts. DCI^ did not 
assess its capacity for replacing staff at schools restructured in the 2008- 
2009 school year. According to DCPS, neariy half of the 160 teachers that 
were removed from these schools had to be placed at 38 other DCPS 
schools.” For the 2009-2010 school year, DCPS has decided to replace 
select staff at 6 of the 13 schools that will be restructured. (For more 
details, see the section on teacher and princip^ quality later m this 
report.) 


DCPS and the State 
Superintendent’s Office 
Are Working to Enhance 
and Create Data Systems 
to Monitor Student and 
School Performance 


DCPS reported it has ongoing and planned initiatives to expand data 
access to principals and teachers, in part to monitor student and school 
performance. In particular, DCPS reported it made improvements to its 
primary student data system® so central office users can better monitor 
school performance. For example, DCPS officials reported that they 
consolidated several student data systenrs by February 2009, including the 
system containing standardized test scores, into the primary student data 
system with the intent to improve data accuracy and consistency. 'They 
also told us they added software to the primary student data system that 
enabled central office employees to develop monthly reports of schools’ 


DCPS could not teiminate these teachers due to contractual s^reements witli the 
teachers’ union. Removal would have required a formal process including teacher 
evaluation and additional assistance for underperformers. See discussion on the teacher 
evaluation process later in the report 

*Vhe other half of the 160 teachers resigned from the school ^stem or retired. 

®DCre’s primary student data ^^m is called STARS (Student bracking and Reporting 
System). It performs such functions as creating student report cmds and tracking student 
attendance. 
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performance data, such as attendance and test scores. DCPS plans to 
eventually use these monthly reports to enable school leaders to better 
monitor stud^t progress, and plans to develop an internal Web site that 
compiles various student and school information in one place for key 
stakeholders including central office staff and principals. However, DCPS 
officials told us they have delved some of these efforts while they attempt 
to improve coordination among the various departments that were 
developing and disseminating irrformation to school leaders. DCPS has not 
yet announced when the project will be completed. See table 3 for more 
details about key DCPS data initiatives and their status. 


Table 3: Status of Key DCPS Data Initiatives 

Initiative 

Status 

Upgrade software and hardware on primary student data 
system 

Complete summer 2(X)8 

Consolidate several data systems into primary student data 
system 

Completed by February 

2009 

Release school performance data in monthly reports to key 
stakeholders 

Being revised; timeline has 
not been established 

Implement a Web-accessible schooi-level data system to 
generate reports on school pwformance and demographics 

Completed October 2008 

Launch internal Web site that links to various student and 
school information for key stakeholders 

Expected to be launched 
late summ^2009 


Source: QAO antiysis based on OCPS documams and Interviews. 


The state superintendent’s office also is developing a longitudinal 
database, called the Statewide Longitudinal Education Data Warehouse 
(SLED) that is intended to allow DCPS and other stakeholders to access a 
broad array of information, including standardized test scores of students 
and information on teachers.” SLED is intended to allow the District to 
track student registration and movement among DCPS’s schools and the 
public charter schools more accurately, as weE as expand the District’s 
ability to monitor student achievement and gixjwth over time. According to 
officials in the state superintendent’s office, they revised the project 


SLED will serve as a unified repository of school system data needed to improve 
management, reporting, instruction, trend analysis, and program evaluation for tiie District. 
SLED is intended to enable the faring of critical information spannii^ a student’s lifelong 
public education experience in the District from early childhood to college and other 
postsecondary edumion. SLED is funded in part by the U.S. Department of Education's 
Statewide Longitudinal Data System Grants Program. Educ^on’s Institute of Education 
Sciences provide monitoring and technical assistance for the project 
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schedule to allow more time to assist the charter schools with updating 
their data sj^tems. In February 2009, the initiai release of student data 
provided a student identification number and information on student 
eligibility for free or reduced-price lunches and other student 
demographics for all students attending DCPS’s schools and the public 
charter schools. The state superintendent’s office plans for SLED to enable 
DCPS to link student and teacher data by February 2010. (See table 4 for 
more details about the status of key SLED deliverables.) This link is to 
provide DCPS with date on the classes students enrolled in, the teachers 
that taught the classes, any academic interventions students received, 
students’ grades and test scores, and student demographics. 


Table 4: Status of Key SLED Deliverables 

SLED deliverable 

Planned completion 
date 

Completed 

Unique student identifier (student iD) 

February 2009 

✓ 

Free and reduced-price lurtch indicator for 
students 

February 2009 

✓ 

Historical state test scores from 2006-2008 
linked to student 10 

June 2009 


State test scores from 2009 linked to student ID July 2009 

Comprehensive student data, including 
enrollment, grades, and demographics 

October 2009 


Link student data to comprehensive teacher 
data, including unique teacher ID. classes and 
subjects taught, and certification 

February 2010 



Source: QAO analyaie based on Office of (he Staw SuperintenderK doeumerus. 
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DCPS Replaced 
Teachers and 
Principals and 
Introduced 
Professional 
Development 
Initiatives, but 
Encountered 
Challenges in 
Implementation 


DCPS is attempting to improve the quality of its teacher and principal 
workforce by hiring new teachers and principals and by providing 
professional development. After the 2007-2008 school year, about one-fifth 
of the teachers and one-third of the principals resigned, retired, or were 
terminated from DCPS. However, DCPS officials told us that the 2007-2008 
and 2008-20<^ teacher evaluation process did not allow them to assess 
whether the teacher workforce improved between these 2 school years. In 
addition, DCre introduced professional development initiatives for 
teachers and principals, but late decisions about the program for teachers 
led to inconsistent implementation. 


DCPS Focused on a 
Workforce Replacement 
Strategy to Strengthen the 
Quality of Teachers and 
I^cipals, but Is Unsure 
New Stalf Are an 
Improvement 


DCPS focused on a workforce replacement strategy to strengthen teacher 
and principal quality. DCPS maintains that the quality of teachers is the 
single greatest determinant to improving student achievement, and a 
growing body of research has shown that teacher quality is a significant 
factor in improving student academic performance.®* Yet it is often 
difficult to remove teachers for performance issues beyond their initial, or 
probationary, years in a given school sj^tem. For example, in the 2006- 
2007 school year, only 1 teacher was removed from DCPS for poor 
performance out of more than 4,000 teachers. Representatives from the 
Washington Teachers’ Union agreed that there were several poor 
performing teachers in DCF^, but stated that the 2-year probationary 
period is the zqipropriate time to identify and dismiss poor teachem at will. 


DCPS began implementing its teacher replacement strategy near the end 
of the 2007-2008 school year. Specifically, about one-fifth of the teachers 
and one-third of the principals resigned, retired, or were terminated from 
the school system at the end of the 200’7-2008 school year.®® DCPS 
terminated about 350 teachers, approximately 100 of whom were released 


Goe, Laura. The Link Between Teacher Quality and Student OuUxmes: A Research 
Synthesis, National Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality, 2007. Despite research 
ojnsensus that teacher quality impacts student achievement, there is not a universal 
definition of what teacher qu^ty is. 

®®DCPS had ^>out 4,200 teachers for the 2007-2008 school year and about 3,900 teachers for 
the 2008-3X^ srfiool year. 
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for undeiperformance at the end of then* probationary period, when tenure 
decKions were made. The remaining 250 tethers were terminated 
because they did not meet specified time frames to become highly 
qualified under NCLBA. An additional 400 teachers accepted financial 
incentives offered by DCf^ to resign or retire in the spring of 2008. A 
DCPS offida! told us there is anecdotal evidence suggesting DCPS lost 
some quality teachers through the contract buyouts, but officials noted 
that DCPS did not have measures in place to deter effective teachers from 
accepting the buyouts. In addition, DCPS did not renew the contracts of 42 
princ^als, citing their failure to improve student achievement on 
standardized tests and to adequately implement school-wide progran^. 

To replace the teachers and principals who left the system, DCI^ 
launched a nationwide recruitment effort for the 2008-2009 school year. 
DCPS hired 566 teachers and 46 prindp^ for the 2008-2009 school year.“ 
Of the 566 teachers, 395 were hired from traditional backgrounds or other 
school systems and 171 came from nontraditional paths such as the D.C. 
Teaching Fellows program and Teach for America^ (See fig. 3 for more 
details about the flow of teachers into and out of DC^ between the 2007- 
2008 and 2008-2009 school years.) 


*^CPS did not need to hire the same number of teachers as the number who left the school 
system after the 2007-2008 school year because 23 schools closed and dtetrict-wide 
emollment had again declined by the beginning of the 2008-2009 school year. 

®Vounded in 1990, Teach for America is a national program that recruits top college 
graduates and professionals of all academic m^ors and career uiterests to commit to 
teaching for 2 years in urban and rural public schools. Established in 2001, the D.C. 
Teaching Fellows recruits a range of successftU professionals ftora noneducation fields to 
teach in DCI^. 
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Figure 3: Hie Row of Teachers into and out of DCPS between the 2007<2008 and 2008-2009 school years 



Souivm: GAO sntfysis: Images, Art E)^eslon. 


However, DCPS did not have a new teacher contract in place due to 
ongoing negotiations with the Washington Teachers’ Union and officials 
told us this may have hindered their efforts to attract top-quality teachers. 
The Chancellor has stated that she wants to recruit and retain quality 
teachers by offering merit pay, which would reward teachers with higher 
salaries based, in part, on ^eir students’ scores on standardized state 
tests. Under the plan, which has been in negotiation with the Washington 
Teachers’ Union since November 2007, teachers could voluntarily 
relinquish job protections in exchange for base salaries and bonuses 
totaling over $100,000 per school year. This plan relies on over $200 
million in contributions from private foundations to fund the teacher 
contract, including salary increases and professional development. 
According to the Chancellor, private foundations continue to pledge their 
support, even with the current economic downturn. DCPS officials told us 
the higher annual salaries and bonuses would be sustainable with public 
funds if private funding is not available when the 5-year contract e^qjires. 
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Merit Pay for Teachers across School 
Systems «rith Ma^ral Governance 

In addftfon to CKJPS. three of the four school 
systems under mayoral governanca we 
visited— Chicago, Cleveland, and New 'fork 
City— have Implemented financial 
Incenflvas, or merit pay, to rewatd teachers 
for student achievement gains. DCPS, the 
Chicago Public Schcxsls, and the Cleveland 
Metrppofitan Sdiooi Distoct all receisa 
Teacher Incen^ Fund grants from 
Educatitm to help fond tlteir merit pay 
programs. OCPS and the Chica^ PuUic 
Scl^te use these grants to reward the 
enfire steff of high-performihg w^ools, 
indudingJie principal, teachers, and 
adminis^tivesta^.The Cleveland 
Metropolitan Schod District also uses the 
grants to reward all school employees tor 
achieving school-wide got^s, but In addition 
rewards individuaf teachers for taking on 
extra duties and assignm^ite while 
delivering student achievement gains. While 
NewVbrk City <£d not use federel furtoing for 
its merit pay initotive, ttie school system 
also rewards the entire staff of 
high-performing schools. 


In addition, an official told us DCPS does not have an adequate means to 
a^ess whether its teacher workforce improved between the 2007-2008 and 
2008-2009 school years because the current teacher evaluation sj^em is 
not an effective way to assess teacher performance. Under this evaluation 
system, principals evaluate teachers’ subject matter knowledge, classroom 
management skills, and adherence to academic standards, among other 
elements. However, this system does not measure teachers’ impact on 
student achievement, which, according to DCI^, is a key factor in 
evaluating teacher effectiveness. In addition, according to DCPS, teacher 
evaluations conducted in prior years did not adequately distinguish 
excellent from poor performance — almost all teachers received 
satisfactory ratings. As a result, DCPS officials told us they cannot 
determine the quality of the 566 new teachers relative to the 817 teachers 
who left the system. 

The current teacher evaluation system remains the primary mechanism for 
identitymg teachers considered ineffective. During the 2008-2009 school 
year, principals used the evaluation system to place 147 tenured teachers 
deemed underperforming on 90-day improvement plans. At the end of 90 
school days, principals decide whether to retain or terminate these 
teachers. In prior years, DCPS did not use the 90-day process to this 
extent. 


DCre plans to revise its teacher evaluation process to more directly link 
teacher performance to student achievement. The proposed system 
includes a value-added component that would measxire teachers, in part, 
on their ability to improve students’ standardized test scores over the 
course of a school year. This value-added measure would only apply to 
about 20 percent of the teacher workforce, since not all grades and 
subjects are tested. DCPS plans to use a less formal student achievement 
measure for teachers in nontested grades and subjects in the short term, 
but is working to increase the number of teachers for whom student 
achievement growth data are available. In addition, DCPS’s proposed 
evaluation system would add classroom observations by third-party 
observers, called master teachers, who would be knowledgeable about 
teaching the relevant subject matter and grade level, to supplement school 
administrators’ observations of teachers. To solicit input on the proposed 
evaluation system, the Chancellor held a series of sessions in spring 2009 
with teachers, teacher coaches, and other school staff, and eng^ed the 
Washington Teachers’ Union. DCPS officials told us that the feedback was 
generally positive and that teachers found the proposed evaluation system 
to be fair, transparent, and an improvement over ffie current evaluation. 
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However, some tethers were concerned about using students’ test scores 
as part of the evaluation. 

For the 2(K)7-2008 school year, DCPS revised the principal evaluation 
system, which holds principals accoimtable for improvements in students’ 
standardked test scores and achieving other standards. DCI^ will be able 
to use this evaluation sj^m to determine if principals performed better 
during the 2008-2009 school year than in 2007-2008. 


DCPS Introduced Teacher 
Coaches and a Principals’ 
Academy to Provide 
Professional Development 
and Improve Skills, but 
Encountered Challenges in 
Implementation 


In addition to the workforce replacement strategy, DCPS changed the way 
in which it develops its tesu^her workforce. DCPS began placing teacher 
coaches in schools to help teachers increase student achievement at their 
workplaces. Previously, DCPS’s teacher training was not systematic or 
aligned with the school district’s goals. For the 2008-2009 school year, 
DCPS hired about 150 tether coaches to improve teachers’ skills in 
delivering reading and math instruction and boost student test scores.® 
DCPS officials told us their decision to implement school-based teacher 
coaches was based on research demonstrating gains in student 
achievement as a result of teacher coaches collaborating with teachers to 
improve instruction. For the 2008-2009 school year, teacher coaches 
focused on helping new teachers and teachers with students in grades 3 
through 10 in reading and math instruction. For example, teacher coaches, 
at the direction of principals, assisted teachers with interpreting student 
test scores, planning lessons, and using their classroom time 
constructively. DCPS is planning for teacher coaches to work with 
teachers in aU grades and subjects for the 2009-2010 school year. 


Late hiring of teacher coaches, however, affected the implementation of 
the professional development plan for the 2008-2009 school year. DCPS 
officials told us they m^e the decision to hire teacher coaches after their 
review of school restructuring plans in Jime 2008. DCPS officials told us 
that, as a result of this late decision, they were unable to adequately 
recruit a sufficient number of qualified staff to fill these positions. 
Specifically, qualified teacher coach applicants had accepted jobs 


Qualifications to become a teacher coach include having a valid te^hing license, at least 
3 years successful teaching exp^ence (6 years preferred), and being deemed highly 
qualified under NCLBA. In adthtion, teacher coaches are expected to have successful 
experience in providing staff dewlopment and exemplaiy presentation, communication, 
and oiganizational skills. 
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Sc^ool-bffiedTea<c^r Coaches Are a 
Growing *nenci in U.S. PuiHic EdueaUoh 

S«*oo!-base(J teacher coach programs are 
Incraa^n^ pc^Hiiar in U.S. school district. 
1^:^% in ^boi-based coaching models, 
wterari teachers are assigned to provide 
continuous guidance and adiAje to 
teac^ete to help them improste their 
tnsh-udlon. During our Bosftm site wsit, 
o^idals toid us that Boston Public Sr^wols 
had partnered with a nwiprofit o^anization 
to intrtxiuce a reading coac^ program, 
called Collaboratira Coaching and 
Learnbig. 1his program, wNch was 
imp^eittented district-v^de te S303, provides 
in-schod, in-classroom support for 
teachers from coaches skilled in cortient 
areas, along with time for teachers to 
collaborate wifo one another and ttra ' ' 
coadies te analyze studmit data, (foserve 
model lessons, try {Kit foe model lessons, 
and reflect m their practices tr^ether. 
According to foe Boston Ran for 
Excellence, it is dit^lt to analyze sxacHi^ 
how changed teadier practices results In 
increa^ sfodettt teaming. A 20<^ study 
conduded that 2 years a^r pitching foe 
reading coach program, Bostrm teachers 
were reflecting more on their own and each 
ofoer^ work. However, foe study agreed 
foat mea^iring foe coaching {^ogram’s 
contriUjtion to increased student learning is 
difficult. 


elsewhere, since many school systems recruit staff from February through 
April. 

DCPS intended to staff about 170 teacher coaching positions, however, as 
DCI^ began the 2008-2009 school year, about 20 percent of the coachii^ 
positions remained open (19 reading coach vacancies and 16 math coach 
vacancies). As of late January 2009, there were 157 teacher coaches 
working on-site in the District’s public schools, with 14 total vacancies. 
Each vacancy represents a school without the full support (either a 
reading coach or both a reading coach and a math coach) that DCPS 
wanted to provide. As a result, the ratio of teachers to coaches was higher 
than it would have been had the positions been filled. In addition, 
according to DCPS officials and Washington Teachers’ Union officials we 
interviewed, teacher coaches were often unclear on their responsibiMties 
and how to work with teachers, and received some conflicting guidance 
from principals. For example, these officials told us that some principals 
did not assign teacher coaches to their intended position. At the beginning 
of the school year, some principals assigned coaches to cover classes for 
absent teachers or to evaluate teachers — a practice not allowed under 
union rules — meaning the coaches were not able to work with teachers. 

DCPS is also seeking to improve the quality of principals through the 
Principals Academy developed for the 200^2009 school year. Consistent 
with DCF^’s belief that principals should be their schools’ instructional 
leaders, the academy’s goals include improving principals’ lestdership 
skills, helping them interpret student test scores, and providing advice on 
how to use this information to improve their schools. The Principals 
Academy convenes monthly and also includes differentiated professional 
development workshops based on principals’ individual needs. 
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The State 
Superintendent’s 
Office and DCPS Have 
Developed and Begun 
Implementing 
Strategic Plans; 
However, DCPS Has 
Not Always Involved 
Relevant Stakeholders 
in Planning and 
Implementing Key 
Initiatives 


The state superintendent’s office and the State Board of Education 
coUaboratively developed the District’s stale-level, 5-year strategic plan, 
and released it in October 2008. This state-level plan spais early childhood 
and kindergarten through grade 12 education (including public charter 
schools).” The plan was developed with stakeholder involvement 
throughout the process. Officials from the state superintendent’s office 
told us they involved District officials, and stakeholders representing early 
childhood education, business, and higher education communities, as well 
as other stakeholders while drafting the plan. In particular, they told us 
they involved DCPS and the D.C. Deputy Mayor of Education’s Office in 
discussions of the plan. In addition, in September 2008, the state 
superintendent’s office held one public forum to solicit stakeholder input 
on the draft of the document, and accepted comments on the draft on their 
Web site. The office released a revised version of the plan within a month 
of the public forum. Stakeholder involvement in formulating strategic 
plans allows relevant stakeholders to share their views and concerns. In 
addition, it affords stakeholders a way to understand the rationale for 


Both the State-Level and 
DCPS Strategic Plan Were 
Developed with 
Stakeholder Involvement 
and Contain Many 
Elements of Effective 
Plans 


The state superintendent plan is a “state-level” strategic p^ that covers 
the District’s public schools (and public charter schools). This plan and 
DCPS’s strategic plan each contain elements GAO has identified as key to 
an effective plan," such as aligning short-term objectives to long-term 
goals in order to delineate how to attain those goals. While DCPS has 
recently increased efforts to involve stakeholders such as parents and the 
D.C. Council in key initiatives, past st^eholder involvement was 
inconsistent. DGI^ has not yet developed a method for ensuring more 
consistent stakeholder involvement. 


^GAO, Agencies' Strategic Plans Under GPRA: Key Questions to Facilitate Congressional 
Review (Version i), GAO-GGD-IO.1.16 (Washington, D.C.: May 1997). 

^Ttie st^e superintendent’s office serves as a state education agency for DCPS and 59 
public charter schools, as of March 2009, 
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certain decisions. Ultimately, stakeholder involvement can result in 
increasing stakeholder support, or ovmemhip, of the strategic plan.“ 

The state-level plan details the state-level strategy for improving education 
in the District and delineates accountability measures for DCI^ and the 
public charter schools. In addition, the state-level plan states the mission, 
vision, and goals of the agency. It includes three broad, long-term goals: to 
have all children ready for school, all schools ready to prepare students for 
success, and all District residents ready to be successM in the 21st 
century economy. Overall, the plan includes many key elements of an 
effective strategic plan such as the inclusion of objectives that delineate 
how the state superintendent’s office intends to attain each of its goals. 

The short-term objectives are supported by various strategies, objective 
measures, and performance targets. For example, one objective under the 
goal of having the District’s schools ready to prepare students for success 
is to ensure that all students receive rigorous instruction. This objective is 
broken down into objective measures, such as the percentage of 
elementary students scoring proficient or above on the state test. Further, 
the plan specifies annual performance targets for this objective for the 
years 2008 to 2013. See table 5 for more details on the elements of the 
state-level strategic plan. 

DCPS released the draft of its 5-year strategic plan in late October 2008. In 
contrast to the state-level plan which includes the public charter schools, 
the DCPS plan is ^ecific to prekindergarten throu^ gr^e 12 education at 
its 128 schools. DCPS officials told us they based the draft on the Master 
Education Plan,” which the prior DCPS administration developed with 
stakeholder involvement, and that they sought additional stakeholder 
input through a series of town hall meetings. After releasing the draft, 
DCPS held three public forums in the following 3 weeks where attendees 
provided DCPS officials with feedback on the draft strategic plan. In 
2009, DCPS released the revised draft, which incorporated stakeholder 
feedback. 


”gAO, 21st Century Challenges: TmTisformmg Government to Meet Current and 
Emerging Challenges, GAO-05-830T (Washington, D.C.; July 13, 2006). 

^^The Master Eklucation Plan dated Februaiy 2006 was deve!(^ed and released by the 
Superintendent of D.C. schools and tiie D.C. Board of Education. According to the plan, 
there was a high degree of stakeholder involvement in developing the 122-page plan, 
including five communis forums, three forums sponsored by the Washii^n Teachers’ 
Union, and over 15,000 parents participating through phone surveys. 
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The DCPS 5-year strategic plan outlines the organization’s vision and 
goals, and includes many elements of an effective strategic plan. For 
example the plan eiqplains how DCPS’s six broad goals are interrelated 
and how they support the vision. (Table 5 lists the six DCPS goals). 


Table 5: DCPS’s Goals, as Outlined In its Strategic Plan 

1 . 

Compiling Schools: Create schools that provide a consistent foundation in 
academics, strong support for social and emotional needs, and a variety of 
challenging themes and programs. 

2. 

Great Pec^le; Develop and retan the most highly effective educators in the 
country, and recognize and reward them. 

3. 

Aligned Curriculum: Implement a rigorous, relevant, cdlege prepargdory 
curricutum that gives all students meanin^l c^ons for life. 

4. 

Data Driven Dedsions; Support decision malting with accurate infonnation about 
how students are perfonning and how the District as a whole is performing. 

5. 

Effective Centra) Office: Provide schools with support they need to operate 
effectively. 

6. 

Engaged Community: Partner with families and community members who 
demand better schools. 


Soim: Making Student AcMevernent the Focus: A FIve-yoar Action Flan for Distrtct of Colun^B Public Schools, April 2009. 


In addition, the DCPS plan describes the condition of DCPS prior to the 
reform effort, the progress made to date, and the steps needed to achieve 
the long-term goals. However, the DCPS plan does not systematically 
delineate measurable outcomes with clear time frames and does not 
always identify key external factors that could increase the risk that an 
initijUive may fail. For example, several objectives are aimed at improving 
teacher quality; however, the plan lacks specific targets for measuring the 
expected magnitude of such an improvement. Without such targets, it wUl 
be difficxilt for the public to evaluate DCPS’s progress toward improving 
its teacher workforce." In addition, while the strategic plan discusses 
increased performance-based pay for teachers, it does not specify the ccst 
or explicitly mention the reliance on outside funding streams to achieve 
the increases."" Yet, the reliance on outside funding for the initial 5 years is 


The DCPS strategic pkm refers the reader to its annual perfonnance plan to see certain 
performance targets. For example, the fiscal year 2009 perfonnance plan includes 
projections for student achievement metrics — such as percentege of students who are 
proficient in math and reading for 2009, 2010, and 2011. Neither the strategic plan nor the 
annual performance plan has otyecdve measures or perfonnance targets for increasing 
teacher quality. 

* 'The Chancellor has said there is $200 milUon in private funding to pay for substantial 
increases in teacher salaries and profession^ develc^ment 
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a risk tiiat is not within DCPS’s control. Table 6 contains some key 
elements of the state-level and DCPS’s strategic plans. 


TaMe 6: Key Element of Strategic Pians and Their inclusion In the State 
Superintendent’s Office and DCPS Pians 

Element 

State Superintendent’s 
Office 

DCPS 

Mission statement 

Yes 

Yes 

Long-term goals and objectives 

Yes 

Yes 

Approaches to achieve goals and 
objectives 

Yes 

Yes 

Description of relationship 
between long-term goals and 
annual goals 

Yes 

Partial* 

Identification of key external 
factors that could affect 
achievement of strategic goals 

Yes" 

Partial” 

Description of how program 
evaluations were or will be 

used to define or revisit strategic 
goats 

Yes 

Yes 

Description of stakeholder 
involvement 

Involved stakeholders 
throughout plan 
development 

Plan based on prior 
administration’s plan 
and stakehc^der input 
incorporated in revision 


Saure«: GAO an«lys>s straiesic plans. 


Note: See QAO/GGO-10.1.16. 

'OCPS’s draft strategic plan ddineates goals and explains, with varying degrees of specifidty, how it 
witl achieve these goals. These descriptions do not always indude spedfic measures or specific 
actions. 

hA/hile the state-level i:ton includes external factors that could affed Its achievement of its strategic 
goals, GAO did not analyze whether the state-level plan exhaustivdy lists such factors. However, the 
OCPS's draft strategic plan discusses increasing teacher compensation and performance^ased pay 
without elaOoratirig on how such increases will be funded, or any conditions of funding. 


Officials from the D.C. Deputy Mayor of Education’s office told us that as 
part of their office’s coordinating role, it ensured that DCPS and the state- 
level strategic plans were aligned. However, the office had no 
documentation showing its efforts to coordinate these plans, such as an 
alignment study. We found that the two plans were aligned in terms of 
long-term goals. For example, DCPS’s goals could support the state-level 
goal of having all schools ready. However, we could not evaluate whether 
more detailed, objective measures and performance targets were aligned 
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because the strategic plan did not always include specific objective 

measures and performance targets. 


DCPS Has Recently 
Increased Its Efforts to 
Involve Stakeholders in 
Various Initiatives, 
However It Has Not 
Systematically Included 
Stakeholders 


DCPS officials have several planned and ongoing efforts to involve 
stakeholders in planning, implementing, and evaluating various initiatives. 
Stakeholder involvement can be instrumental in these areas because 
stakeholders can bring different knowledge, points of view, and 
experiences to plaiming and implementing reform efforts. DCPS officials 
told us they have a variety of approaches to involve stakeholders, 
including parents, students, and community groups, as well as mstitutional 
stakeholders such as the D.C. Council. For example, DCPS officials told us 
they reach out to parents, students, and the public by holding monthly 
community forums, meeting with a group of high school student leaders 
and a parent advisory group, respondmg to e-mail, and conducting annual 
parent and student survej^ to gauge the school system’s performance. 
DCPS introduced monthly community forums in July 2008. These forums 
were generally informationa] sessions on topics chosen by DCPS officials, 
and were followed by questions from the audience. In some cases, such as 
the three forums focused on the strategic plan, DCPS officii facilitated 
discussions to elicit feedback. DCPS officials told us their efforts to 
involve students in reform efforts included a student leadership group that 
met regarding student concerns, and which was credited by DCPS officials 
for changes in the school lunch program as well as substantial changes to 
the discipline policy. DCPS also involved other stakeholders, such as 
parent organizations and the Washington Teachers’ Union in its process of 
changing the discipline policy. In addition, DCPS officials cited the 
Chancellor’s response to e-mail commurucations as a form of stakeholder 
involvement While such communications may have provided stakeholders 
with a means of connecting to the Chancellor, e-mail communications are 
generally not public and do not lead to public debate or discourse.^ 


*^GAa06-830T. 

addition, DCPS officials told us they plan to establish the opportunity for a small group 
of parents to meet wiUi DCPS officials, including the Chancellor, on an ongoing basis. 
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In spring 2008, DCPS also conducted parent and student surveys to assess 
stakeholder satisfaction with DCf^ schools.” While DCPS officials told us 
they have completed the analysis of the parent survey, they have not yet 
released the results. Further, DCPS did not receive the student survey data 
until February 2009 due to complications vrith a vendor who was paid to 
collect these data.* As a result of the delays, DCPS officials told us they 
have been unable to use student survey responses to inform decisions 
relevant to the 2008-2009 school year. However, officials said they will be 
able to use the information as a baseline for future surveys. 

However, such activities do not ensure systematic stakeholder input in 
planning, implementing, and monitoring key initiatives. During our review, 
DCPS officials told us that stakeholder involvement was important to their 
reform efforts and that DCPS was taking steps to increase stakeholder 
involvement However in some cases, according to two DCPS officials, 
DCPS did not have a planning process in place to ensure systematic 
stakeholder involvement, and we found that DCI^ implemented some key 
initiatives with limited stakeholder involvement.* For example, key 
stakeholders, Including D.C. Council members and parent groups, told us 
they were not given the opportunity to provide input to inform DCPS’s 
initial proposals regarding school closures and consolidations, although 
DCPS did hold numerous meetings after the initial proposal, before 
finalizing decisions. Similarly, stakeholders told us DCPS did not include 
them in delibersdions and decisions about the establishment of 
prekindergarten to grade 8 models at some schools. Representatives from 
one community oi^anization told us that some parents had concerns about 
the structure and academic setting at the prekindergarten to grade 8 


”DCPS conducted a telephone siuvey and polled 500 parents to assess their satisfaction 
with their school and the school district as a whole. Parents were asked for feedback on 
such issues as school safety, quality of instruction, commtmication, and the level of 
parental engagement in the decision-making process. The student survey was a voluntary, 
written survey to assess student vievrs about school safety, services, leadership (principals, 
teachers, zmd staff), and instructional practices. 

**t)CPS officials told us they experienced problems with the vendor, such as missed 
deadlines and incomplete and incorrect data. They also told us several times during the 
course of our work that they were expectiirg the data; howe^^r, each time the vendor failed 
to deliver. 

*After reading the draft of our r^rt, DCPS officials identified four ^eps they said DCPS 
takes to Involve stakeholders in key decisions. We requested documentation showing that 
these steps had been in place during the 2008-2009 school year; however, DCF« did not 
provide such documentation. 
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schools, but did not have a venue to express those concerns before 
decisions about grade configurations were m^e. 

In addition, DCPS did not seek input from key stakeholders during the 
planning and early Implementation of the new staffing model that placed 
art, music, and physical educ^on teachers at schools and which 
fundamentally changed llie way fimding is afiocated throughout DCPS. 
DCPS officials told us that they had not planned for the number of changes 
that were requested by principals. In particular, they told us that the vast 
m^ority of school principals requested changes to their initial sts^fing 
allocations. Stakeholders did not have a timely opportunity to raise 
concerns on the potential risks in implementing the staffing model, such as 
the uneven distribution of resources across schools and oveispending at 
some schools. Stakeholders also said they were not given sufficient time to 
review the budget for the 2008-2009 school year or to understand the 
changes in the budget made after the school year began. DCPS officials 
told us the budget panning proce^ for the 2010-2011 school year involved 
stakeholders extensively. In particular, DCPS invited the public to a 
preliminary budget meeting and also provided tiraining on the budget 
process to some key stakeholders, such as school principals and 
community members. 

Lack of stakeholder involvement in such key decisions led stakeholders, 
including the D.C. Council and parents groups, to voice concerns that 
DCPS was not operating in a transparent manner or obtaining input from 
stakeholders with experience relevant to the District’s education system. 
Further, these stakeholders have questioned whether the impact of reform 
efforts will be compromised because of restricted stakeholder 
involvement. Stakeholders from other urban school districts we visited 
told us a lack of stakeholder involvement leads to less transparency as key 
decisions are made without public knowledge or discourse. In addition, 
the lack of stakeholder involvement can result in an erosion of support for 
ongoing reform efforts and poor decisions. For example, officials in 
Chicago and Boston said public stakeholder involvement was critical to 
community support for various initiatives, such as decisions on which 
schools to close. Officials and stakeholders in New York cited l 2 «:k of 
stakeholder involvement in decisions that were eventually reversed or 
revised. For example, changes made to school bus routes without 
consulting parents meant several route changes were later reversed 
because they proved to be unworkable. 
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DCPS and the State 
Superintendent’s 
Office Have Taken 
Steps to Improve 
Accountability and 
Performance, and 
DCPS Has Yet to Align 
Key Aspects of Its 
Performance 
Management System 
to Organizational 
Goals 


DCPS and the state superintendent’s office have taken steps to improve 
accountabibty and performance of their offices. For example, both offices 
have started implementation of new individual employee performance 
management ^tems. While DCPS has taken steps to improve 
accountability and link its individual performance management system to 
organizational goals, it has not completed this process or used the results 
of surveys to improve central office operations. 


Both DCPS and the State 
Superintendent’s Office 
Developed and 
Implemented a 
Performance Management 
System, and DCPS Has Not 
Yet Aligned Key Aspects of 
the System to 
Organizational GoMs 


To increase accountability of its central office, DCPS developed an 
accountability system and an individual performance management system 
for central office departments and employees. The central office, which is 
responsible for providing academic and nonacademic supports*’ to DCPS, 
had operated without such accountability systems prior to the recent 
reform efforts. For example, previously, performance evaluations were not 
conducted for most DCPS staff. As a result, central office employees were 
not held accountable for the quality of services they provided to support 
schools. 

To improve accountability for central office departments, DCPS developed 
departmental scorecards, as a part of its performance management 
system, to identify and assess performance expectations for each 
department.** For example, the scorecard for the Office of Data and 
Accountability includes measures such as the number of users of the 


Some central office employees provide academic services, such as plamang and 
moniloring academic initiatives, while others work on nonacademic functions, such as 
purchasing school supplies and managing teacher p^roUs. 

**Centr^ office departments include the follovring departments or offices: Chief Academic 
Officer, Family and Community Engagement, Office of the Chief Financial Officer, Office of 
Data and Accountability, Office of Human Coital, Office of Special Eductrtion, Operations, 
and llansfoimation Management Office. 
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primary student data system. According to a DCPS official, these 
scorecards are discussed at weekly accountability meetings^ with the 
Chancellor to hold senior-level managers accountable for meeting 
performance expectations. For example, at the accountability meeting we 
attended, DCPS officials from the Office of Data and Accountability used 
scorecarrte to discuss their progress with collecting attend^ce data and 
setting up processes to strengthen the collection of these data. According 
to DCPS officials, some departmental leaders have established similm- 
accountability meeting with their staff, although these are not required. 

In January 2008, DCPS implemented a new performance management 
system for employees. Performance management systems for employees 
are generally used to set individual expectations, rate and reward 
individual performance, and plan work.” DCPS developed its new 
performance management system in sn. effort to impix)ve support services 
to the schools by improving the accountability and performance of central 
office employees. In particular, in past school years, teachers complied 
about not getting paid on time and beguming the school year with 
inadequate supplies. DCPS’s performance management system was put in 
place, in part, to improve these functions in the central office. 

While DCI^ developed and instituted a new performance management 
system, it did not fully ali^ individual performance expectations and 
evaluations to organizational goals, which GAO has identified as a key 
practice of effective individual performance management systems.®' For 
example, while DCPS took important steps in developing and 
implementing its system, such as training department managers to set 
expectations and give feedback to employees, DCPS has not yet 
established a uniform policy for setting expectations. Further, DCPS has 
not yet instituted a system to track how and when such expectations are 
set. Instead, individual managers established processes specific to their 


Chancellor holds weekly School Stat meetings to hold managers accountable for their 
offices’ performance. School Stat is one of DCPS’s account^ility programs to track key 
initiatives and develop strategies to promote continuous improvement 

“Effective performance management systems can be used strategically to drive internal 
change, achieve desired results, and provide continuity during transitions. GAO, RestUts- 
Oriented Cultures: Creating a Clear Linkage between Individual Performance and 
Organizational Success, GAO-03-488 (Washington, D.C: Mar. 14, 2003). 

®‘gAO- 03-488. GAO identified other key practices for effective individual performance 
management ^rstems. However, we focused on the two practices that Imk employee 
performance to the broader organizational goals. 
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office or department and, as a result, DCPS could not ensure that 
individual performance expectations were aligned to organizational goads 
as outlined in the DCPS 5-year strategic plan or in its annual performance 
plans.” Without such alignment, employees may not be familiar with the 
overall organizational goals and their daily activities may not reflect these 
goate. An eiqilicit alignment of daily activities with broader desired results 
helps individuals connect their daily ^rtivities and organ^tional goals and 
encourages individuals to focus on their roles and responsibilities to help 
achieve the broader goals.” In addition, as we previously reported, “ DCPS 
developed individual performance evaluations in December 2007 as a part 
of its performance management system in order to assess central office 
employees’ performance. Such individual performance evaluations are 
used to rate central office employees on several core competencies twice 
a year. For example, employees are rated on how well they demoivstrate a 
commitment to providing high-quality and timely customer service to both 
external and internal customers of District schools. Prior to our March 
2008 testimony, DCPS officials told us that they intended to align the 
performance management system with organizational goals by January 
2009, and DCPS has taken some steps to improve alignment. For example, 
DCPS officials told us they had better aligned their departmental 
scorecards to their 2009 annual performance plan. However, DCPS has not 
yet explicitly linked employee performance evaluations to the ^ency’s 
overall goals. DCPS officials told us they plan to link the individual 
performance evaluations with organizational goals in the summer of 2009 
to ensure greater accountability in supporting schools. 

The state superintendent’s office also implemented a new performance 
management system, effective October 2008, to hold its employees 
accountable and improve the office’s performance. The office is 
converting to a single electronic management system to track and evaluate 
employee performance. This new system, scheduled to be fully operational 


”The Mayor’s office requires education offices to develop and follow annual performance 
plans as another component of the accountability process. These performance plans 
include broad objectives, such as ensuring that schools provide a consistent foundation in 
academics, retaining the most highly effective and compensated educators, and paitnering 
with families and the community. 

”gA(><I3488. 

“in our March 2008 testimony, we reported tivat DCPS officials told us that employee 
evaluations do not yet link to their offices’ performance goals because they had limited 
time to implement the new perfonnance ;^tem. However, officials stated that they 
plumed to devetop the linkages over the next year. GAC)-08-549T. 
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by December 2(K^, will replace the two separate systems that had 
operated on different cycles. According to an offi<^ from this office, the 
new system is uniform, user friendly, and allows for an easier transfer of 
performance information from manager to employee. In addition, this 
system links individual employee evaluations to overall performance goals 
and the office’s strategic plan. Under this new evaluation system, each 
employee is ^ven a position description, which includes responsibilities 
and duties linked to the overall goals, mission, and vision of the state 
superintendent’s office. Individual and agency expectations sre defmed in 
an annual performance meeting with ffie employee. The office is currently 
training supervisory employees on how to use the system before its full 
implementation in December 2009. 


DCPS Surveyed Staff at 
Schools to Measure 
Satisfaction with Central 
Office Services; However, 
DCPS Has Not Yet Used 
Survey Results to Improve 
Operations 


In November 2007, DCre conducted a survey of employees within District 
schools, including teachers and principals, to gauge satisfaction with 
District services, including central office services during the 2007-2008 
school year. Personnel at the schools are key stakeholders in improving 
central office functions, and their feedback is important to help DCPS 
ensure resources are targeted to the highest priorities.^ The American 
Institutes for Research partnered with DCPS to administer the online 
survey of teachers, principals, aides, clerks, counselors, project 
directors/coordinators, related service providers, and other staff. They 
were asked to provide feedback on numerous topics, including the work 
environment, facilities and maintenance, professional development, and 
leadership, as well as central office services. With regard to central office 
services, the survey’s questions were focused on personnel services, 
budget and procurement services, district departments and support 
services, food and nutrition services, and technology and data. 


Of those staff that completed the survey," more were satisfied with their 
schools, such as their work environment and fellow staff members, than 
with the support system provided by the central office. For example, they 
were least satisfied with the central office’s abili^ to provide goods and 
services in a timely manner, compute paychecks accurately, and allot 
budgeted funds when needed. In addition, staff who completed the survey 
were least satisfied with facilities office’s responsiveness to requests for 


"gaO, Executive Guide: Effectiv^y Imjdementing the Government Performance and 
Results Act, GACVGGD-96-U8 (Washington, D.C.: June 1996). 

"a total of 3,285 staff completed the survey, yielding an overall re^onse rate of 55 percent 
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school repairs, sayii^ they were not completed in a timely maimer. DCPS 
officials told us the results of the survey were shared internally witti 
different central office departments in 2008, and focus groups were 
formed within a month of the release of the survey results to develop 
specific action plans to address identified issues. However, DCPS officials 
were unable to provide us with specific examples of improvements made 
in central office operations as a result of the survey. Three of the eight 
principals we met with regarding the school consolidation process stated 
that they could not always access budgeted funds when needed. In 
addition, four of the eight principals noted that school repairs were not 
made in a timely manner.^’ One principal told us his payroll was often 
inaccurate, and some teachers were not always paid on time. DCPS 
officials told us another staff survey will be administered in spring 2009. 


Conclusions challenge of reforming DCPS is daunting. NCLBA requires 100 percent 

proficiency by 2014 and the District’s students scored significantly lower 
than the District’s own proficiency targets for 2008 and below students in 
most other urban districts. In the past, support for reform efforts has 
waned as student achievement did not improve, as buildings deteriorated, 
and as new superintendents were ushered in every few years to address 
these problems. 

The need for rapid reform and results is acute and the District’s Mayor and 
his education team have taken bold steps — such as implementing various 
classroom-based initiatives, reorganizing schools, and replacing teachers 
and principals — to improve the learning environment of the District’s 
students and ultimately increase student achievement However, DCPS 
lacks certain planning processes, such as communicating information to 
stakeholders in a timely manner and incorporating stakeholder feedback 
at key junctures, which would allow for a more transparent process. In 
addition, DCPS did not gauge its internal cs^acity prior to implementing 
certain key initiatives, which, if addressed in the future, could help ensure 
the sustainability of initiatives. Without these planning processes, an 
organization risks having to revamp initiatives, leading to delays and 
compromising the implementation of timely, critical work. While having 
these planning processes in place will not eliminate ^ implementation 
issues, it will help to identify and mitigate risks associated with 


”We met with eight principals during otir review that received students from cltwing 
schools to discuss DCK’s consolidation process. 
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implementing bold initiatives and identify needed changes in the early 
stages of the initiative. Furthermore, a lack of these planning processes 
can result in decisions that are made on an ad hoc basis with resources 
unevenly distributed as was the case with the District’s new staffing 
model Ultimately, the lack of such processes while planning and 
implementing initiatives has impeded the success of some of DCl^’s 
initiatives and could impede the District’s continued success and progress 
in reforming its school system. 

Stakeholder consultation in planning and implementation efforts can help 
create a basic understanding of the competing demands that confront 
most agencies and die limited resources avml^le to them. Stakeholders 
can then share their expertise and experience, and views on how these 
demands and resources can be balanced. Continumg to operate without a 
more formal mechanism— other than community forums or e-mails — for 
stakeholder involvement could dimmish support for the reform eiforts, 
undermine their sustainability, and ultimately compromise the potential 
gains in student achievement. As more initiatives are developed, the need 
to balance the expediency of the reform efforts with measures to increase 
sustainability, such as stakeholder involvement, is critical. 

In addition, since the Reform Act, the District has taken several steps to 
improve central office operations, such as providing more accountability 
at the departmental level and implementing a new individual performance 
management system. However, DCPS has not taken steps to align its 
performance management system, including its individual performance 
evaluations, to its organizational goals, which could result in a disparity 
between employees’ daily activities and services needed to support 
schools. By ensuring that employees are familiar with the organizational 
goals and that their daily activities reflect these goals, DCPS could 
improve central office accountability and support to schools. 


R6COinin6ndationS to ensure the transparency, success, and sustainability of the 

4-u Tt/r 4? u District’s transformation of its public school system, we recommend that 

tne Mayor OI tn© the Mayor direct DCPS to establish planning processes that include 

District of Columbia mechanisms to evaluate its internal capacity and communicate 

information to stakeholders and, when appropriate, incorporate their 
views. 

To strengthen the new individual performance management system and 
ensure greater accountability of central office employees in their role 
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supporting schools, we recommend that the Mayor direct DCI^ to link 
in^vidual performance evaluations to the agency’s overall goals. 


ASGnCV ComrnGntS provided a draft of this report to DCPS, the Deputy Mayor of 

® ^ . Education, and to the Office of the State Superintendent of Education for 

dHu Uur riVcU.ll3.tiOn review and comment These offices provided written comments on a draft 
of th^ report, which are reproduced in appendix I. They also provided 
technical comments, which we incorporated when ^propriate. All three 
entities concurred with our recommendations. However, they expressed 
concern with the way in which we evaluated their reform efforts and the 
overall tone of the draft report. 

Specifically, District officials stated that we did not measure DCPS’s 
progress in terms of the condition of the school system prior to the reform 
efforts, but instead measured progress in terms of whether the ultimate 
goals of the reform efforts had been met. We disagree. We did not measure 
DCPS’s progress gainst “ultimate goals.” As is now reflected in the 
paragraph describing our ^proach to this study, we measured the 
progress of ongoing reform efforts by comparing DCPS’s progress to its 
own time ftames for implementing various initiatives. In conducting our 
review, we spoke with numerous DCPS officials and repeatedly asked for 
documents and time frames in order to objectively gauge the District’s 
progress. In some cases, DCPS officials did not provide us with such 
documentation; however, we made a concerted effort to accurately 
identify current initiatives and related time frames. In addition, we 
measured completed initiatives against recognized standards. For 
example, we detennined whether or not the DCPS and the state-level 
strategic plans contained elements that GAO has identified as key to an 
effective plan. 

In addition, we described the conditions that existed prior to the reform 
efforts in order to provide context to the steps DCPS has taken. For 
example, we noted that prior to the reform efforts, DCPS’s teacher training 
was not systematic or aligned with the school district’s goals and that 
DCPS is now offering on-site professional development to improve teacher 
skills. We also cited tiie lack of individual performance evaluations for 
central office employees prior to the reform efforts that DCPS has made to 
improve in this area. Furthermore, we made every effort to provide 
balance and objectivity in our findings. For example, some stakeholders, 
such as parents groups, union representatives, and the D.C. Council, told 
us that DCre made key decisions without their involvement. We revisited 
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this issue with DCPS officials and described several of their efforts to 
improve stakeholder involvement in the init^ draft of our report 

We vteited four urban school districts with mayoral governance and 
conducted in-depth interviews to help us better understand the magnitude 
of the challenges that officials encountered while trying to reform their 
school systems. We also spoke with superintendents and officials from 
mayors’ offices in these districts sdiout the key lessorts they learned as 
they reformed their school systems, including the ristai associated with not 
having systematic stakeholder involvement. 

Finally, the District’s education offices stated in their response that we 
characterized the state superintendent’s efforts as positive and those of 
DCPS more negatively. While drafting this report, we intentionally avoided 
any comparison between DCPS and the state superintendent’s office, as 
their tasks and challenges are dissimilar. After reviewing our draft, DCPS 
provided us with more information and documentation regarding efforts to 
involve stakeholders in the development of the October 2008 draft of the 
DCPS strategic plan and steps taken to introduce ^gnment of 
accountability measures to organizational goals. We made changes to our 
report to reflect the updated information. 


As agreed with your offices, unless you publicly announce its contents 
earlier, we plan no further distribution of this report until 30 days after its 
issue date. At that time, we will send copies of tWs report to the D.C. 
Mayor’s Office, relevant congressional committees, and other interested 
parties. Copies will also be made available upon request. In addition, the 
report will be available at no charge on GAO’s Web site 
http;//www.gao.gov. 
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If you or your staff members have any questions about this report, please 
contact me at 512-7215 or ashbyc@gao.gov. Contact points for our 
Offices of Congressional Relations and Public Affairs may be found on the 
last page of this report Key contributors to this report are listed in 

^pendix n. 

Cornelia M. Ashby, Director 

Education, Workforce and Income Security tesues 
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Appendix I: Comments from the D.C. Mayor’s 
Office and District Education Offices 


G0VK8NMENT OF THE DIS TRICr OF COLUMBIA 





June 1 5. 2009 


Corr-elia M. Ashby 

DSrcclor, Kducaliw?, Workforce, ami Income Securiiy Issues 
UniK*<l Suttes Govwnmcm Acoouni^lity Offkc 
441 G Sircet, N.W., rwwn 5940 
WashingtOT, IX.: 20548 

Subieci; "Disirict ofCohimbia Public Schools” . Tune 2009 Report 

JO the Subcommittee on Oversight of Cioveminem 
Management, the l edetal Workforce, ami the District of 
Columbia, Commilicc on Homeland Security and 
(Jovemincnial .AlTaits, U-S. Senate 


i>car Ms. A.shby. 

Wc write in respvinse to the draft June 2009 GAO report on the ptwgress of the District of 
C.'nlumbia Public Schmjls reform ciToris. Thank you for ilw opponunity So review the ctrail 
report and provide Icedhaek to. vou and your team. W'c believe w’c haw made subiitantial 
progress with our ivfomi efforts, but agree that tl>cre ks still much work to be done. We have 
signtllcani concern.*, however, with the tone ol the draft report and the appronch used to reach 
the conclusions presented, and hope that these are oddrcMed through a revised final nrtwn. 

The report represents the conclusicm of tjcurly tws> years of ongoing evahiarion and analysis by 
the GAO of Disirict education reform efforts since the District establisliwl » new scltooi 
govemartee nuHlcI that plsccd control of the school system under the authority' of the Maytir. 
Overall, we agree with the substance of the two moji'r rccommendatiosis from the report; I ) that 
IX'PS establish plannii^ processes that include evaluating internal capacity anti incoiporuling 
stakchoidersot key junctures and 2) that DCPS link individual performance evaluaiioiJS to the 
agency's goals to strengthen accountability for tJCPS' central offiee. As wc have shared with 
the Gao team, the Mayor has made coavtani evaluation, stakeholder input, and alignment of 
evaluatioas w-lth objectives central crmiponcms of ensuring accountability under the govcniancc 
structure. 

We disagree strongly, however, with the overall tone of the draft report and the conclusion.^ 
dcrivod within specific secuons. Tijc report falls short of objectively cotiycying the cojitcxi fbr 
the JXTPS initiatives unttarway andofadwiuately capuiringall of lire progress tiial has been 
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Appendix 1: Conmeaits Hirom l^e O.C. Mayor’s 
Office and District Edscation OfSces 


infidc 50 dwe. The «o mcJiMire DCPS imptemcwctl 

rofoni\ slontturtl, even lh»u^ 0>e refoiw las been underwsy Ux only tv.'ci yenrs. In order to 
■ evaluate she Pislrict's teJoBn efSms”. as the report describes GAO's ubarue from Conjire^iS we 
beSieve it is more ai^tpriste »>d ai^unue to tneasuie in terms of wita! hus been 
necotnplishcd since the passage of the Public Kdireatitm Refonn Act, railier than tiieasuiing the ' 
wort, in terms of vrttethet all of the ultimate goals hove bi'eti fully accomplished to date. 

Ilw: draft reiwn docs iMrt adequately present *c whole picture, and throughout the draft report, 
the section headings apiKar to be desiiptcd to include a negative finding as a reciuircmcni, even 
when the text describes areas of Mgriificanl overall achievement. Moreover, in arettv where both 
r>CPS nnd the Office of the Stine Siqietiiiienddnt arc siiniiorly situatud. the draft report describes 
the progress ntadc at OSSE h» more balanced way by fbctisiitg ott Improvctnencs planned in the 
fotvire, rather than gaps in initial efforts. At DCPS. the discussion centers instcaii on witai DCl’S 
htis nitt yta dttoc. 

In ibtaiijnng the June 2009 ttqKnt, w* ast that the GAO attempt to adtfress the issuc.s outlined 
above in order to present a clearer, more balanced assessment of wltert wc tuv in our relbrtns. 
Wc ^tprcciatc the opp'^f “mty w provide this fetKiback, and have provided yi>or stuff with w list 
of technical cortcclions and impiovcmerits. We strongly believe in evaluininn and assessment. 
ai»l wc worn n> bo held aecoiintablc to the puWic for our work. We hope that the GAG rqwrf 
con be (Mcd a,s a tool not only for Congress, but the piiMic nt Isrjpt. to measure our sttcces*. 


Sincerely, 


Victor Rcinosc* 

fJcpoiy Mayor lor Etlucaiion 


Michelle Rltce 
Chancclfor. DCIIj 


iiipy) 
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BACKGROUND 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
TAKING STOCK OF EDUCATION REFORM 
My 23,2009 


Background 

DCPS were created in 1804. Congress vested control of DCPS in a nine-member Board of 
Education (BOE) through a new “Organic Act” of June 1906, The D.C. Supreme Court 
appointed the Board members, who were required to be District residents and who served 
without compensation for three-year terms. In 1968, the District of Columbia Elected Board of 
Education Act changed the BOE to 1 1 elected members, eight of whom represent specific city 
wards and three of whom represent the city on an at-large basis for four-year terms.' This 
governance model remained in place until it was replaced by District of Columbia Public 
Education Reform Amendment of 2007 (Reform Act).^ 

A series of reports over the past twenty years have documented problems with the DCPS System 
and efforts at reform:^ 

• D.C. Committee on Public Education (COPE), Our Children, Our Future (1989); 

• COPE, Our Children Are Still Waiting ( 1 995); 

• DCPS Business Plan for Strategic Reform (2001); 

• Council of Great City Schools, Restoring Excellence to DCPS (2005);“* and 

• DCPS Master Education Plan and Master Facilities Plan (2006).’ 

In 2006, DCPS contracted an independent organization, the Parthenon Group, to study the DCPS 
system and provide recommendations for improvement. In December 2006, the Parthenon 
Group released their study, which highlighted a number of problems identified in the five 
previous reports, including the need to redesign the teaching program, curriculum, student testing 
program, human capital system, central office, support functions, special education program 
management, facilities maintenance system, and community outreach program.’ 

The central recommendation to accomplish these specific reforms was to shift control of the 
system to the Mayor and reduce the complex governance structures to improve accountability 
and accelerate change. The study suggested four reasons for shifting to mayoral governance: 

1 . DCPS is in a state of emergency requiring an immediate turnaround strategy; 


* See httD://www.kl2.dc.us/about/historv.htm . 

^D.C, Law 17-0009. http://www.dccouncil.us/lims/legislation.asDX?LegNo=^B17-0001&Descrintion=DISTRlCT- 
OF-COLUMBlA-PUBLlC-EDtJCATlON-REFORM-AMENDMF.NT-ACT-OF-2007.&ID=18nt8 . 

’ Fact-Base for DCPS Reform, The Parthenon Group, Boston, London, San Francisco (December 2006) , mailable 
at httD://www.de.eov/mavor/DCPS Reform reoort.shtm . 

" Available at: httD://www.cgcs.org/pdfs/DCPSReDortFinal.Ddf 
^ Available at: httD://www.kl2.dc.us/chancellor/documents/MEP Final.pdf . 

^_Sapra note 3. 
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2. Slow progress in spite of consistent visions for reform during 20 years of 
underperformance; 

3. A complex governance structure that lacks accountability and has hindered reform 
efforts; and 

4. The need for a change to accelerate the system’s ability to urgently improve student 
achievement.’ 

The Pantheon study helped build the case for the Mayor’s proposal to take over the failing school 
system from the BOB. In 2007, the D.C. City Council passed the Reform Act (D.C. Bill 17- 
0001), transferring management and oversight authority of the DCPS from the BOB to the 
Mayor.* The Reform Act established DCPS as a cabinet-level agency administered by a 
Chancellor who is the Chief Executive Officer of DCPS and is directly accountable to the 
Mayor. The legislation also established a Department of Education to be headed by a Deputy 
Mayor for Education, appointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the D.C. Council. The 
Department of Education has oversight of four subordinate entities; the State Education Office, 
the Office of Public Education Facilities Modernization, the Office of Ombudsman for Public 
Education, and the Interagency Collaboration and Services Integration Commission.® 

Congress passed and the President signed the necessary legislation to amend the District of 
Columbia Home Rule Act to conform the District charter to the Reform Act.'® 

Mayor Adrian Fenty then announced the nominations of Michelle Rhee, then Executive Director 
of the New Teachers Project, to be Chancellor of DCPS;' ' Alan Lew, then Chief Executive 
Officer of the D.C. Sports and Entertainment Commission, to head the Office of Facilities 
Modernization;'^ and Victor Reinoso, then representative on the D.C. Board of Education, to 
serve as Deputy Mayor for Education. Ms. Rhee and Mr. Lew were confirmed by the D.C. City 
Council on Tuesday July 10, 2007. Mr. Reinoso was confirmed by the Council on October 2, 
2007.'“' 


’’id. 

* Legislative text available at: httD://www.dcCQuncil.us/images/0000]/200905Q5154855.Ddf . 

"’id. 

H.R. 2080, which became Public Law No. 110-33 on June 1, 2007. 

” See for Rhee nomination; httD://www.wtODnews.com/index.DhD?nid=3 16&sid=l 16.50.54 . 

See for Lew nomination; httD://www.washinetonDost.coni/wD- 
dvn/contenbarticle/2007/06/13/AR2007061301923.html . 

Rhee nomination, see httD://www.dccouncil.us/lims/legislation.aspx?LegNo=PR17- 
03 1 8&DescriDtion=CHANCELLOR-OF-THE-DISTRlCT-OF-COLUMBIA-PUBLlC-SCHOOLS-MlCHEl .1 .R- 
RHEE-CONFlRMATlON-RESOHlTlON-OF-20Q7.&lD=18786 ; Lew nomination, see 
http://www.dccouncil.us/lims/leEislation.asDX?LegNo=PR17-0317&Descrinlion=DlRECTOR-OF-THE-OFFICE- 
OF-PUBLIC-EDUCATION-FACILITIES-MODERNIZATION-ALLEN-LEW-CONFIRMATION-RESOLUTION- 
OF-2007.-&1D-18785 . 

“ See httD://www.dccouncil.us/lims/legislation.asDx?LegNo=PR17-0319&Descrintinn=DEPUTY-MAYOR-FOR- 
EDUCATrON-OF-THE-DEPARTMENT-OF-EDUCATION-VlCTOR-RElNO.SO-CONFlRMATTON- 
RESOLUTlON-OF-2007.&in=l 8787 . 
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Prior Hearings on Progress of Reform Efforts 

On July 19, 2007, shortly after Mayor Fenty assumed control of DCPS, the OGM Subcommittee 
held a hearing entitled Great Expectations: Assessment, Assurances, and Accountability of the 
Mayor 's Proposal to Reform the District of Columbia Public School System. The hearing 
examined the Mayor’s implementation plan, performance expectations, and methods to ensure 
accountability as he moved forward with education reform. While the D.C. government had not 
fully developed plans for reforming the schools, the Mayor’s leadership team discussed ways in 
which they planned to bring about changes to the physical structures within the school system, 
the quality of the teachers, and the overall administration of DCPS.’* 

As a result of the first hearing and in order to track the progress of the reforms. Senators Akaka 
and Voinovich requested GAO undertake two studies: a short-term study after the first six 
months of the reform effort, and a long-term study after the first two years of the reform efforts. 

On March, 4, 2008, after GAO completed its short-term study, the OGM Subcommittee held a 
hearing entitled On the Path to Great Educational Results for the District’s Schools?. In its 
short-term study, GAO focused on: the separation of the State office functions and the local 
education office, reforms at DCPS, reforms to the facilities and the office of facility 
maintenance, and establishing accountability throughout the system. The report found 
significant progress made by the reforms. According to GAO: 

• The Office of the State Superintendent of Education (OSSE) successfully transitioned the 
State Education Office from the Local Education Office and implemented a performance 
management system. It worked to develop teacher licensing, address No Child Left 
Behind Act (NCLBA) compliance, reform the special education system, and address 
early childhood literacy programs. 

• Chancellor Michelle Rhee released proposals to consolidate unused space in schools, 
expand effective programs, invest in teacher training, hire approximately 50 new 
principals, and establish new academic priorities. 

• The Office of Public Education Facilities Modernization worked to reduce the number of 
work orders outstanding and improve the system for principals to request work.’® 

GAO’S central recommendation for the education system was to develop a long-term system- 
wide strategic plan. According to GAO, it is critically important in a system requiring 
significant transformation and improvement that a transparent, living strategic plan be developed 
and used to guide those efforts. Since that hearing, OSSE and DCPS have developed strategic 
plans that align; however, the Deputy Mayor for Mucation still lacks a strategic plan and has yet 
to commit to developing one. 


'*S.Hrg.No. 110-241, July 19,2007. See all District of Columbia witnesses’ prepared statements at 39-65. 

Avail able via http://www.gao.gOv/congre.s.s/senate . 

“ District of Columbia Public Schools; While Early Reform Efforts Tackle Critical Management Issues, a District- 
Wide Strategic Education Plan Would Help Guide Long-Term Efforts, Government Accountability Office, QAO-OS- 
549T, March 14, 2008, httD://www.gao.gov/new.items/d08549t.ixlf 
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Results of the Long-Term GAO Report on the Status of Reforms*^ 

In its long-term study that is being released at the hearing, GAO examined steps the District has 
taken to (1) address student achievement; (2) strengthen the quality of teachers and principals; 

(3) develop long-term plans and involve stakeholders; and (4) improve accountability and 
performance of DCPS and the State Superintendent’s central office.'* GAO’s report contains 
two recommendations: DCPS should establish planning processes that include evaluating 
internal capacity as well as involving stakeholders at key junctures, and DCPS should link 
individual performance evaluations for central office employees to organizational goals to 
strengthen accountability. 

Student Academic Achievement^" 


During the first two years of its reform efforts, DCPS focused its attention to three areas: (1) 
classroom-based initiatives; (2) school restructuring and compliance with the NCLBA; and (3) 
new data monitoring for student achievement and school performance. These initiatives have 
yielded improvement in student test scores. In 2008, DCPS elementary and secondary school 
students increased math and reading achievement by eight to 1 1 points on D.C.’s annual District- 
wide test, the Comprehensive Assessment System (CAS) exam.^' The 2009 CAS scores showed 
continued improvement in math and reading for elementary and secondary school students.^^ 

Classroom-Based Initiatives^^ 

DCPS’s classroom-based initiatives to improve student achievement included numerous 
programs as well as a reallocation of teachers across schools. DCPS initially undertook six 
major initiatives to help struggling students: 

(1) Reading and math interventions : Targeted instruction in reading and math; 

(2) Saturday classes : For students on the cusp of meeting academic targets on standardized 
tests; 

(3) Targeted instructional practices : Math games and short-answer test practice; 

(4) Pacing guides : Teacher guidance to focus instruction on tested subjects; 

(5) Capital Gains Program : Pays students for attendance, behavior, and academic 
achievement; and 


District of Columbia Public Schools: Important Steps Taken to Continue Reform Efforts, But Enhanced Planning 
Could Improve Implementation and Sustainability, Government Accountability Office, GAO-09-6 1 9, July 23 , 2009, 
http://www.gao.gov/ . NOTE: The report is not yet released, but it is available to Committee staff by request. 

Id at “Highlights” page. 

■’M 

“Matll-21. 

See DCPS Press Release, District of Columbia Public Schools See Significant Gains in DC CAS Scores, July 9, 
2008, http://www.kl2.dc.us/media/dQcumenls/DC%20CAS%20Pre.s.s%20Relea.se.Ddf . 

See DCPS Press Release, Fenty, Rhee and Reinoso Announce DCPS 2009 DC CAS Scores, July 1 3, 2009, 
http://www.kl2.dc.us/media/pressreleases/Press-Release-Julv-13-2009-Fentv-Rhee-Reinoso-Announce-DCPS- 
2009-DC-CAS-Scores.pdf . 

“ Government Accountability Office, GAO-09-619, supra at note 17, at 11-15. 
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(6) Core Staffing Model : “Core staff” are required at all schools, regardless of student 
enrollment, to ensure that all students have access to subjects such as art and music. 
Principals can, however, request changes based on the school’s needs.^"' 

These initiatives have been received with mixed results. A lack of clear guidance and 
transparent processes lead to criticism from the D.C. Council and community groups that staffing 
decisions and resource allocations were unequal and unfair. DCPS has addressed these concerns 
by issuing guidance expected to reduce the number of changes that principals request later in the 
process and to increase transparency and consistency. 

According to GAO, DCPS has acknowledged that it may have launched too many initiatives at 
once, which may be rectified by allowing principals to determine which programs best suit their 
schools’ needs and capacity. DCPS does not yet have data on the effectiveness of each 
intervention; however, GAO and DCPS both acknowledge the difficulty of isolating the effect of 
any one intervention. 

NCLBA and School Restructuring^^ 

In the summer of 2008, DCPS closed 23 schools due primarily to low enrollment, and 
restructured 22 of its lowest performing schools as required by NCLBA. Roughly 5,000 students 
were reassigned from the closing schools to one of 26 renovated “receiving” schools that were 
given additional staff and resources to accommodate the reassigned children. During the 
consolidation effort, DCPS also created several pre-kindergarten through grade 8 schools to 
address under-enrolled elementary schools and create a smoother transition to middle school. At 
18 of the 22 schools, DCPS replaced the school staff members who were deemed relevant to the 
failure to meet academic targets. DCPS elected to contract with other organizations or exercise 
other NCLBA approved options for the remaining schools in restructuring. 

After closing and structuring these schools, the 2009 CAS scores show a four percent decrease in 
the number of schools that have achieved adequate yearly progress (AYP), a measure used by 
Federal officials to determine progress under NCLBA, despite some achievement gains.^® 

Data Monitoring^^ 

In order to effectively collect, use, and distribute data, DCPS and OSSE have undertaken efforts 
to enhance and create data systems to monitor student and school performance. DCPS has 
completed software and hardware upgrades, consolidated several data systems into a primary 
student data system, and implemented a web-accessible, school-level data system to generate 
reports on school performance and demographics. DCPS is still working on initiatives to release 
school performance data monthly and to launch an internal website linking student and school 
information. 


"Mat 12. 

“Mat 15-19. 

“ Bill Turque, “D.C. Schools Show Progress on Tests,” Washington Post. July 14, 2009, 
httD://www.washmgtonpost.com/\vp-dvn/contcnt/af1icle/2009/07/13/AR20Q9071301476.htmI . 
Government Accountability Office, GAO-09-619, 5Kpra at note 17, at 19-21. 
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OSSE also is developing the State Longitudinal Education Data Warehouse (SLED), a 
longitudinal database to allow DCPS and other stakeholders to access an array of information 
including standardized test scores of students and information on teachers. This system is 
expected to be felly functional in February 2010.^ 

Quality Teachers and Principals^’ 

According to GAO, DCPS primarily undertook a workforce replacement strategy to strengthen 
the quality of its teachers and principals. This resulted in approximately one-fifth of all teachers 
and one-third of all principals resigning, retiring, or being terminated from the school system at 
the end of the 2007-2008 school year. To replace these teacher and principals, DCPS launched a 
nation-wide recruitment effort for the 2008-2009 school year, resulting in the hiring of 566 
teacher and 46 principals. Because of an inadequate teacher assessment system, DCPS is unable 
to determine whether this action has improved the workforce. DCPS is in negotiations with the 
teachers’ union to develop a new evaluation system that includes teachers’ impact on student 
achievement and may include a financial incentive system. 

In addition, DCPS introduced teacher coaches and a Principals’ Academy to improve its 
education workforce. Teacher coaches focused on assisting new teachers and improving 
teaching of third through tenth grade reading and math. DCPS wanted to hire 170 coaches, but a 
late start on hiring limited the number of coaches for the 2008-2009 school year to 150. For 
principals, the Principal’s Academy convenes monthly to provide instruction and workshops on 
leadership skills, test score interpretation, using data to improve school performance, and other 
topics. 

Long-Term Planning and Stakeholder Involvement^” 

Both the OSSE and DCPS have developed and begim implementing strategic plans, the absence 
of which was a criticism in GAO’s short-term report on the reforms. In this longer-term study, 
GAO found that both the OSSE’s “State-level” strategic plan and DCPS’s plan contain elements 
that GAO has identified as keys to an effective plan such as aligning short-term objectives to 
long-term goals in order to delineate how to attain those goals. In addition, GAO notes that both 
plans were developed with stakeholder involvement; however, it found that DCPS does not 
systematically include key stakeholder involvement. 

DCPS’s strategic plan outlines six goals:*' 


“74. at 21. 

”74. at 22-27. 

®7<7. at 28-34. 

” Making Student Achievement the Focus; A Five-Year Action Plan for District of Columbia Public Schools (April 
2009 working draft), httci://www.kl2.dc.us/cliancellor/docunients/DCPS-Five-Year-Action-Plan-Working-Draft- 
April-2009.pdf . 
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1 . Compelling schools : Create schools that provide a consistent foundation in academics, 
strong support for social and emotional needs, and a variety of challenging themes and 
programs. 

2. Great People : Develop and retain the most highly effective educators in the country, and 
recognize and reward them. 

3. Aligned Curricultun : Implement a rigorous, relevant, college preparatory curriculum that 
gives all students meaningful options for life. 

4. Data Driven Decisions : Support decision making with accurate information about how 
students are performing and how the District as a whole is performing. 

5. Effective Central Office : Provide schools with the support they need to operate 
effectively. 

6. Engaged Community : Partner with families and community members who demand better 
schools. 

Accountability and Performance of Central OfFices^^ 


Both the OSSE and DCPS have taken steps to improve accountability and performance in their 
offices. Both offices have implemented performance management systems, including individual 
employee performance and department performance. GAO, however, noted that DCPS has yet 
to fully align individual employee performance expectations and evaluations to organizational 
goals. In addition, GAO found that the results of an employee satisfaction survey, which found a 
relatively low level of satisfaction with the services of the central office, had not been used to 
improve the operations of the central office. 


Conclusion 


While reform efforts do appear to be taking root, much improvement is still needed to ensure 
DCPS student performance continues to make progress. By implementing GAO’s 
recommendations to systematically include stakeholder input and link teacher performance to 
long-term goals, DCPS will strengthen the foundation for its education reforms. 

Legislation 

• Public Education Reform Amendment Act of 2007 (District of Columbia Public Schools 
Agency Establishment Act of 2007) 

http://www.dccouncil.washington.dc.us/images/0000 1 /20070423 153411 .ndf 

• Public Law No: 1 10-33, to amend the District of Columbia Home Rule Act to conform 
the District charter to revisions made by the Council of the District of Columbia relating 
to public education. 


“ Id. at 35-39. 
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Additional Resources 


• District of Columbia Public Schools; Important Steps Taken to Continue Reform Efforts, 
But Enhanced Planning Could Improve Implementation and Sustainability, Government 
Accountability Office, GAO-09-619, July 23, 2009, http://www.gao.gov/ 

• Making Student Achievement the Focus: A Five-year Action Plan for District of 
Columbia Public Schools, District of Columbia Public Schools, April 2009, 
http://www.kl2.dc.us 

• District of Columbia Public Schools; While Early Reform Efforts Tackle Critical 
Management Issues, a District-Wide Strategic Education Plan Would Help Guide Long- 
Term Efforts, Government Accountability Office, GAO-08-549T, March 14, 2008, 
http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d08549t.pdf 

• District of Columbia City Council hearings on the District of Columbia Public Schools: 
November 2, 2007, November 29, 2007, January 14, 2008, and February 22, 2008. 
httD://www.dccouncil.washington.dc.us/ 

• Fiscal Year 2009 Budget for the Public Schools in the District of Columbia, Deputy 
Mayor for Education Victor Reinoso, February 19, 2008, 
http://newsroom.dc.eov/show.aspx/agencv/dme/section/35/release/12703 . 

• District of Columbia Public School Consolidation Plan, Mayor Adrian Fenty, Deputy 
Mayor for Education Victor Reinoso, and DCPS Chancellor Michelle Rhee, February 1, 
2008, http://newsroom.dc.gOv/show.aspx/agencv/dme/section/2/release/12592 . 

• The Washington Post . Fixing D.C. 's Schools, a Washington Post Investigation, 
http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/metro/interactives/dcschools/ . 

• Council of the Great City Schools, Analysis of Mayor Adrian Fenty's Plan for the District 
of Columbia Public Schools, February 2007 http://www.dcpswatch.eom/mavor/0702.htm 
or http://www.cgcs.org/ . 

• DCPS Reform Priorities of the Fenty Administration, February 23, 2007, 
http://edreform.dc.gov/ . 

• Council of the District of Columbia Conunittee of the Whole Report on Bill 1 7-000 1 , the 
“Public Education Reform Amendment Act of 2007,” April 3, 2007, 
http://dc.gov/mavor/pdf/DC Public Education Reform Act final.shtm 
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district of COLUMBIA 

public schools 

Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, the Federal Workforce and the 

District of Columbia 

Hearing on "D.C. Public Schools; Taking Stock of Education Reform" 

July 23, 2009 

Questions and Answers for the Record 
Submitted from Michelle Rhee, Chancellor, D.C. Public 
Schools 

1. The D.C. Public School (DCPS) system has a program called "Capital Gains" that provides 
financial rewards to students for good grades, behavior, and attendance. Does this program 
contain a financial literacy component to help students learn to manage the money they are 
earning? If so, please describe it. 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: Yes, the Capital Gains program has a financial literacy component. 
The Capital Gains program is working with the Financial Literacy Foundation and Junior 
Achievement during the 2009-2010 school year to provide monthly workshops for students. 
The workshops cover information about the program, as well as budgeting and saving skills. 
Pre- and post-tests are used to assess student understanding of the material covered in each 
session. 

2, Recruiting, training, and retaining good employees are important to the success of any 
organization. DCPS has hired many teachers, principals, and other employees during Its 
reforms. 

A. How is DCPS ensuring the successful recruitment, training, and retention of staff? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: We know that for great teaching to flourish, our schools must be 
led by the best instructional leaders in the country, supported by the highest quality school- 
based and central office staff, and provided with the appropriate resources and professional 
development. Our goal is to ensure that every adult in the district holds student achievement 
as their number one priority and is working tirelessly to ensure that nothing stands in the way 
of our students' success. 

With those beliefs in mind, we are working diligently to ensure that we: 

• attract and select high-caliber candidates to DCPS, 

• create the conditions where great people can be successful, 

• offer first-rate professional development opportunities, 

• provide rigorous and robust evaiuations, 

• reward those who excel, and 

• fairly transition-out those who are ineffective or unqualified. 


825 North Capitol Street, NE : Washington, DC 20002 : T 202.442.5885 : F 202,442.5026 : www.k12.de. us 



B. Are there key positions that remain unfilled within OCRS? Please identify the positionfs) and 
describe the reasons for these vacancies. 


Chancellor Rhee's Response: T he positions listed below were the school-based positions vacant 
on the first day of school. Historically, DCPS has always had vacancies at the start of the school 
year, but this year the number is much lower than average. 


Subject 

Positions 

Vacant 

Special 

Education 

10 

Instructional 

Coach 

2 

Elementary 

3 

Music 

2 

Secondary 

Science 

2 

Bilingual/ESL 

2.5 

Social Worker 

1 

Art 

1 

Spanish 

2 

Secondary 

Math 

1.5 

Health and 

Physical 

Education 

0.5 

Libra rian/Media 
Spec. 

0.5 

Total 

28 


3. The GAO report released at the hearing states that DCPS officials are planning to implement 
a new teacher evaluation process linking teacher performance and student achievement, 
relying on standardized test scores as a measure of achievement. Because not all grades and 
subjects are tested, how will you evaluate the remaining teachers? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: Teachers who teach grades or subjects that are not tested will be 
measured on the following: 


826 North Capitol Street, NE : Washington, DC 20002 I T 202.442,5885 
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• The teacher's instructional expertise as measured by 3 observations from an 
administrator and 2 observations from a Master Educator (impartial, subject-based 
expert practitioner); 

• His/her students' grow/th as measured by something other than the state 
assessment (e.g.. Dynamic Indicators of Basic Early Literacy Skills (DIBELS), textbook 
exams, portfolios); 

• His/her commitment to the school community; and 

• The gro\wth of the entire schooi on the state assessment. 


4. DCPS spends a considerable amount of money on contracts and has at times struggled with 
contract oversight. 

A. What specific steps is DCPS taking to improve contract management and oversight? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: The District of Columbia Public Schools, Office of Contracts and 
Acquisitions (OCA) requires all schools and program offices to complete a performance 
evaluation when procuring goods or services equal to $100K or more. The performance 
evaluation is completed by the Contracting Officer's Technical Representative (COTR). The 
COTR is trained and certified and is appointed by the Contracting Officer to manage the 
contracts and supervise and evaluate the contractor's performance. 

Additionally, OCA is working to improve cost efficiency on our contracts by working closely with 
the U.S. General Services Administration to maximize our use of its negotiated schedules and by 
hiring a cost analyst to work with our contract specialists. 

We are, also, reducing the use of sole source contracts and re-competing contracts after the 
base year to ensure we get the best pricing for services and goods. 

B. How is the new Chief Operating Officer involved in these activities? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: The Office of Contracts and Acquisitions reports directly to the 
Chief Operating Officer. 

5. It has been two years since the D.C. Public Education Reform Act took effect. Now that you 
have had experience with the law, are there any changes you would recommend? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: T he Public Education Reform Amendment Act of 2007 included a 
provision for a review after 5 years to determine whether the new governance structure has 
been effective. We strongly support using the full 5-year term to evaluate the effectiveness of 
our efforts and do not support any changes to the law at this time. We are confident that we 
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have the right governance structure in place. We must have time to implement reform efforts 
and allow those reforms to take hold and create the change we are seeking. 

6. DCPS recently released preliminary Comprehensive Assessment System (CAS) scores for the 
2008-2009 school year, which reflect continued improvements in math and reading among 
DCPS students. However, the percentage of schools making adequate yearly progress 
decreased from last year. Please provide your assessment of why that is. 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: 

As a result of the significant gains made on the 2008 DC-CAS, most of our schools started from a 
much higher baseline in 2009. To make AYP, many of the schools had to show a percent 
increase on top of the gains from the previous year. Some of these schools made gains but fell 
short of the percent increase required to make AYP. As a result, the total number of schools 
making AYP fell in 2009. 

Across the District, schools experienced challenges maintaining AYP progress; 27% of DC public 
schools made AYP in 2009 down from 31%, and 18% of the public charter schools made AYP in 
2009 down from 31%. Overall, we are encouraged by the continued growth on the DC-CAS, and 
moving forward we would like to see our schools both maintain and reach their AYP targets. 


7. DCPS plans to turn 13 of its schools into "catalyst schools" that develop specialized 
curriculum around themes such as science, arts, and languages. 

A. Why was this decision made, how did you determine which schools would develop which 
themes, and what benefits do you believe it will provide students and the school system? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: The DC Catalyst Project was designed as one strategy for 
achieving the goal of "Creating Compelling Schools" as referenced in the DCPS five-year plan. 
Schools were chosen through a thoughtful application process during the spring of 2009 in 
which schools submitted applications describing their preliminary vision and indicating which 
theme most interested their staff and communities. Adopting a school-wide theme will 
enhance individual schools by fostering active and engaging classrooms, providing a common 
direction and focus for the school community, affording an opportunity to develop meaningful 
partnerships with theme-relevant community organizations and corporations, and increasing 
student achievement across the content areas. Within the District, Catalyst schools are well 
poised to pilot programs that could later be scaled out beyond these 13 schools, and to become 
"hubs" from which best practices in each theme can be shared with other schools. 


4 
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B. The Government Accountability Office's (GAO) report suggests that DCPS may have 
undertaken too many reform initiatives at once. How will you ensure that developing catalyst 
schools does not detract attention from other important reform initiatives? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: 

The Catalyst schools, like all other schools, will be evaluated through the Quality School Review 
process which will ensure that the school's theme is working in concert with other reform 
initiatives to increase student achievement. Furthermore, by having a dedicated theme at the 
Catalyst schools we are better able to focus our support to make certain that the school's 
programs are fully integrated. 

C. DCPS has indicated that it was developing an "effective teaching" framework to determine 
which initiatives fit within the focus on effective teaching and help teachers understand DCPS 
priorities. How does the catalyst school initiative fit into the effective teaching framework, and 
will you be using the framework to gauge the effectiveness of this new initiative? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: The Catalyst Project is inherently aligned to the DCPS Effective 
Schools Framework in that its underlying goal is to produce effective schools as defined by the 
framework and its components address the impact of a school-wide theme on the six elements 
of the framework. The organizations providing professional development for teachers will also 
be briefed on the DCPS Teaching & Learning Framework, and will be expected to explicitly 
communicate the sections of the framework that the new instructional strategies promote. 
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8. Academic achievement and extracurricular involvement are important factors in keeping kids 
away from gangs and violence. Certain security measures can enhance the safety of the 
schools, but parents and teachers have the biggest impact on keeping children away from these 
dangerous activities. What initiatives have been implemented that extend beyond the 
classroom and promote greater parental involvement in student achievement? How have these 
initiatives worked? Have you seen any decrease in violent school-related incidents under the 
new structure? 

Chancellor Rhee's Response: As a foundation for our reform efforts at the district level and in 
our schools, DCPS created the Effective Schools Framework. As part of the framework, we 
identified what we believe to be the six key elements of an effective school. We have identified 
"Safe and Effective Learning Environment" and "Family and Community Engagement" as two of 
these key elements, and as you note in your question, the two elements are often times deeply 
intertwined. 

DCPS believes that parental involvement is so important that we are now evaluating our 
principals, in part, based upon the job they do engaging their school communities. We offered 
sessions to principals to build their overall community engagement plans and to learn about 
best practices for investing parents in their students' education. 

On top of the initiatives DCPS has put in place to reduce violent school-related incidents, we 
believe that increased parental and community engagement will make our schools safer places 
for our students. At this point in time, however, it is too early to determine how the parental 
involvement initiatives have affected the number of violent incidents. 


9. The GAO report indicated that further improvements in the schools could be made. This is 
true of any school system you look at, regardless of test scores, college admissions, and other 
similar metrics. What improvements have been most important to the success of the DC public 
schools and students? Are there any initiatives that you would recommend to other school 
districts for implementation? 
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Chancellor Rhee's Response: From overhauling data systems and building a culture of 
accountability to improving operations, facilities, and instruction, DCPS reforms are 
interconnected in a way makes every initiative necessary. However, the core of district-wide 
improvement centers on our human capital strategy to retain, recruit, and reward a high 
performing and results-driven staff. After an aggressive recruitment campaign to seek the 
highest quality principals across the country, we replaced 49 principals for the 2008-2009 
school year and 26 for 2009-2010, and new principals went on to outpace the district in 
student academic growth. After inheriting a central office in which staff had been here for 
many years without clear expectations or performance reviews, we instituted a process for 
regular performance assessments. As a result, we began to see a shift to a culture of 
accountability for results. 

The most important work to drive instructional reforms is coming to fruition this year through a 
new Teaching and Learning Framework that will support teachers toward high achievement. 
The Framework clarifies what research and experience tell us good teaching looks like, and it is 
aligned to a new performance assessment for teachers that will allow us to measure student 
academic growth by teacher. Last year's planning work to create It, the new maker educator 
position to implement it in schools this year, along with increases in the quality and consistency 
of professional development for teachers, have all been some of the most critical reforms to 
date. 
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Post-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Submitted to Dr. Kerri Briggs, Acting State Superintendent of Education 
From Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

"D.C. Public Schools: Taking Stock of Education Reform" 

July 23, 2009 

1. Recruiting, training, and retaining good people are important to the success of any 
organization. 

a. How are you ensuring the successful recruitment, training, and retention of staff 
within the Office of the State Superintendent of Education (OSSE)? 

Our office provides recruitment trainings for managers six (6) times a year, focusing 
on the recruitment process and human resources requirements within the District 
government. Our Human Resources department also provides general support to 
staff so that they are able to actively recruit talented individuals for the right 
positions at OSSE. 

In recent months, we provided trainings on ethics as well as diversity to all OSSE 
employees and received positive feedback on their impact. As new data systems 
become available and policies become effective, we will provide training as 
necessary. Finally, we intend to provide additional trainings in the future, such as an 
operational organization training that will benefit everyone in their daily work. 

Regarding retention, we are optimistic about improvements in the retention of OSSE 
employees. We intend to change the culture so that our employees can feel 
confident in the direction of the agency and their engagement and involvement in 
the process. 

b. Are there key positions that remain unfilled in OSSE? if so, what are the reasons 
for these vacancies and what steps are you taking to fill them promptly with 
highly-qualified candidates? 

A number of key positions remain unfilled, including: the Director of Transportation, 
the Director of Assessment and Accountability, and the Chief Operating Officer 
position. We are actively working to fill these positions as quickly as possible but we 
need to make sure we are selecting strong, highly qualified individuals to meet the 
demands for these positions. Overall, OSSE is working diligently to identify, recruit 
and retain staff, as we know the importance of having qualified, capable staff to 
Improve our capacity. This remains on-going work that I take very seriously. For the 
time being, interim staff is continuing to do the work for these three key positions. 
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2. It has been two years since the D.C. Public Education Reform Act took effect. Now that 
you have had experience with the law, are there any changes you would recommend? 

The Public Education Reform and Amendment Act of 2007 (PERAA) does a good job of 
separating local and state responsibilities— this ciarity did not exist before PERAA. As we 
better understand our role as the SEA for the District, we are making changes to locai 
education regulations to specificaliy outiine what OSSE's responsibilities are and what 
our role in education reform will be. 

3. What are your top three priorities for moving forward with D.C. public school reform in 
the 2009-2010 school year? 

Since i started, my tap priorities have been, and continue to be, our high-risk designation 
from the US Department of Education, improving the quality ofspeciai education in the 
District, and improving the quaiity and reach of data systems. 

As the state education agency for the District, we are responsibie for receiving, 
distributing and monitoring the use of federal funds. In the past, OSSE did not meet all 
of its responsibilities as the SEA. The distribution of and accounting for federal funds is 
vital. I echo Senator Voinovich's concerns expressed during the hearing. I am very 
cognizant of DCs designation a high-risk grantee and am committed to working with the 
US Department of Education to ensure the proper systems and protocols are in place so 
that we become better stewards of federal dollars. 

Special education is my second priority. My commitment to improving the quality of 
education and services for this group of students is shared by the Mayor, the City 
Council, and the local school districts. Two of the biggest concerns for the District are 
transportation and nonpublic schools, both of which cost the District a sizeable amount 
of money. By improving the quality of special educa tion for children in DC schools, we 
will not incur the cost to transport and pay for tuition for students with disabilities at 
nonpubllc schools. These savings would allow us to spend additional funding toward 
Improving instruction and raising student achievement. 

The final critical element is the development of a data system that provides timely, 
accurate data. Currently, we have two major data system initiatives underway. The first 
Is the Special Education Data System (SEDSj, which allows us to track the movement of 
students with Individualized Education Plans (lEPsj. The second is the Statewide 
Longitudinal Education Database (SLED), which tracks the mobility of students 
throughout the District. The ability to track students will allow us to better share 
information across the state and between DC Public Schools and our large number of 
charter schools, permitting us to provide better services and improve instruction for our 
students. 
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Post-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Submitted to Cornelia Ashby 
From Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

“D.C. Public Schools; Taking Stock of Education Reform” 
July 23, 2009 


1 . It will take a number of years to fully turn around the D.C. public school system, 
which has been underperforming for decades. What protocols or processes has 
DCPS put in place to ensure that the current education reform efforts move 
forward over time, including after Mayor Fenty and Chancellor Rhee are no longer 
in office? 

The District of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS) instituted some processes and protocols, 
including a 5-year strategic plan and a new accountability structure, which can provide 
successive District administrations with some key tools to continue the current education reform 
efforts. However, there are additional steps that DCPS could take, such as institutionalizing the 
role of stakeholders in the planning process in order to increase commimity support of both 
current and future reform efforts, 

DCPS has articulated its vision for education reform and has taken steps to institutionalize 
greater accountability across all aspects of its school system. In its 5-year strategic plan, DCPS 
laid out its goals for improving the school district and identified the necessary steps to achieve 
these goals. Strategic plans can help guide successive administrations as they continue to 
implement long term reforms. Such plans can also provide measures of progress over time and 
gauge whether the District is achieving success. DCPS also developed and implemented an 
accountability system that includes departmental scorecards which are discussed at regular 
accountability meetings with the Chancellor. These scorecards and accountability meetings 
provide a mechanism for gauging specific reform efforts by holding senior level managers 
accountable for progress made and identifying areas that need further attention DCPS also 
undertook efforts to consolidate and update its multiple data systems to facilitate access to data 
for principals, teachers, and DCPS administrators. Increased access to data can strengthen 
accountability and lay the foundation for data driven decision making. 

However, there are additional steps DCPS needs to take to improve the likelihood that these 
reform efforts will be continued. As stated in our report, DCPS lacked certain planning 
processes, such as protocols for regular stakeholder involvement. Strong community and 
stakeholder support for and ownership of initiatives would increase the likelihood that initiatives 
are sustained beyond the current administration. In addition, DCPS could benefit by 
documenting its process and rationale for making decisions. Such documentation could increase 
transparency and provide future DCPS administrations with a roadmap of specific reform efforts 
taken, or not taken, and why. The lack of documentation regarding DCPS reform efforts extends 
to the Deputy Mayor for Education’s office, which has yet to produce a strategic plan or 
document its role in coordinating efforts between DCPS and the Office of the State 
Superintendent of Education. 
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Post-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Submitted to Ms. Cornelia Ashby 
From Senator Roland W. Burris 

“D.C. Public Schools: Taking Stock of Education Reform” 

July 23, 2009 

1. I understand that GAO looked at the Boston, Cleveland, New York, and Chicago 
public school districts because each of these districts is under mayoral governance. 
How has your examination of these school districts impacted your assessments of the 
District’s progress under the current structure? How does the District’s progress 
currently compare with the progress of these other school districts two years into 
their reforms? Were you able to determine whether the other school systems were 
meeting their goals and benchmarks on schedule? Based on what you saw in these 
other school districts, what can the D.C. public school system learn from other cities 
that have mayoral control? 

During our review of the education reform efforts imderway in District of Columbia Public 
Schools (DCPS), our site visits to other school districts with mayoral governance helped us 
scope our job and focus on the extent of stakeholder involvement. Our visits to Boston, 

Chicago, Cleveland, and New York enhanced our understanding of the challenges and successes 
faced under mayoral governance of school districts. We found that the school districts we visited 
had experienced various successes and setbacks with their reform efforts, and the impact of some 
reform efforts on student achievement was not always immediate. In addition, districts had 
distinct approaches to reform and experienced different types of success. Consequently, we 
determined that DCPS’ reform efforts could not be measured against those of other districts. To 
the extent possible, we used DCPS’ internal metrics and timeframes to evaluate the progress of 
ongoing initiatives. Our site visits also increased our awareness of the importance of stakeholder 
support of the reform efforts. Education leaders in all four cities told us that it was critical to 
involve stakeholders in the reform efforts and all had mechanisms in place to ensure systematic 
stakeholder involvement. In our report, we noted that while DCPS had taken a variety of steps to 
involve stakeholders, some key decisions were made without stakeholder feedback. We 
recommended that DCPS establish protocols regarding the involvement of stakeholders in its 
planning processes. 

We asked officials from the four cities if they could identify “lessons learned” or advice for the 
DCPS reform leaders, and their answers generally focused on stakeholders, accountability, and 
prioritizing reform efforts. Union representatives and community groups told us that under 
mayoral governance there was a risk that some stakeholders could feel removed from the 
decision making process. To mitigate this risk education leaders noted that it was important to 
reach out to a wide array of stakeholders and build trust through various strategies. One strategy 
for doing so was to develop a long-term strategic plan with stakeholder involvement and to 
communicate the plan to all stakeholders. Another strategy was to reach out to the business 
community in an organized and efficient manner in order to sustain interest and promote long 
term commitments. Yet another strategy mentioned was to have a strong outreach effort to 
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ensure public support prior to any action or position taken by a school board. During our site 
visits, some officials told us it was important to bring the unions along in the reform efforts, as 
they can be powerful allies in instituting reform. Officials acknowledged that involving 
stakeholders in a meaningful way would take time and resources, but also said that stakeholder 
buy in would help promote and sustain reform efforts. 

Education leaders also focused on accountability. They noted that prior to the reform efforts, no 
single person was held accountable for the school district, and that under mayoral governance, 
the mayor was held accountable. Education leaders in these districts told us that it was necessary 
to have a mayor dedicated to education in order to bring about rapid and meaningful reform. In 
addition to mayoral accountability, education leaders told us it was also important to have central 
office accountability to ensure the system worked well and to promote transparency. Finally, 
education leaders told us that in approaching reform, it is important to identify specific priorities, 
provide resources to address these priorities, and bring about tangible results in these areas. 

We did not assess the progress of these school districts at the two-year point and thus were 
unable to compare their progress to that of DCPS. In addition, we did not determine the extent to 
which the site visit school districts were meeting their goals and benchmarks on schedule, 
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Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, the Federal Workforce, 
and the District of Columbia 
Get Back for Dr. Kerri Briggs 
July 23, 2009 


1) What is the current status of the District of Columbia’s efforts on early childhood 
education? 

The Early Childhood Education office (ECE), a division of the Office of State 
Superintendent (OSSE), provides leadership and coordination to ensure that all District of 
Columbia (DC) children from birth to kindergarten have access to high quality early 
childhood development programs. ECE develops an effective early childhood education 
system by implementing high standards for programs and professionals, creating supports 
to meet standards, adhering to rigorous accormtability measures, engaging community 
stakeholders and securing strong financial supports. 

In FY09, the ECE budget was $96.6M. The largest portion of the budget ($81M) is spent 
on administrating the Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF). As you are aware, the 
CCDF is a federal program to assist low-income families in obtaining child care so they 
can work or attend training/education programs. The fund includes the vouchers 
provided by the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program. OSSE serves as the 
lead agency charged with administering the CCDF. 

With this money, DC provides child care services to children from birth to age 12 (and to 
age 18 for children with disabilities). Children are served by community-based providers, 
faith-based providers and employer-sponsored providers. In 2009, the Child Care Subsidy 
Program served a total of 19,927 children or 63.3% of the 3 1,500 eligible children in the 
District. 


The ECE’s second largest initiative is its pre-k programming (budgeted at $5.1M for 
FY09). In 2008, the DC Council passed the Pre-K Expansion and Enhancement Act 
(known as the Pre-K Act), making ECE responsible for the implementation of high 
quality universal pre-k in DC. The pre-k program uses a multi-pronged approach to early 
childhood education that utilizes DC Public Schools, DC public charter schools, and 
community-based organizations, providing parents with a wide breadth of pre-k options. 

FY09 was the planning year for the Pre-K Act and program implementation will begin in 
FYIO. During the planning year, OSSE conducted a Baseline Quality Study and a 
Capacity Audit, developed High Quality Program Standards, and worked with the State 
Board of Education to pass the Early Learning Standards (Infant - Pre-K). OSSE 
currently supports pre-k services for 368 students. The services include high-quality 
classrooms for the students, professional development and training for the staff, and child 
outcome assessments for policy-makers. In FYIO, funding from the Pre-k Act will 
become available and OSSE hopes to expand services to 600 students. Expansion is 
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possible, in part, because community based-organizations will qualify (for the first time) 
for the per pupil public funding formula. The goal of the Pre-K Act is to provide 
universal access to high-quality pre-k to all District residents by 2014. 


2) Does the District of Columbia receive funding for early childhood education 
through Title I? 

Title I Part A is allocated to states based upon the number of elementary and secondary 
students living in poverty. Preschool students are not a part of the District’s definition of 
elementary and secondary education. Therefore, the District’s pre-kindergarten students 
do not generate Title I funds. Local Education Agencies may, however, serve pre-k 
students with Title I Part A funds, but they do not receive any money based upon that 
student population. 

3) What percentage of Head Start money comes from local and federal dollars? 

Head Start funds are given directly from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, through the Head Start Bureau, to local public and private non-profit and for- 
profit agencies. OSSE manages the DC Head Start State Collaboration Office (HSSCO) 
with an annual budget of $ 1 25 ,000. The office does not have oversight of Head 
Start/Early Head Start programs nor does it act as a fiduciary agent, HSSCO: 

• Facilitates collaboration between Head Start/Early Head Start agencies and 
entities that cany out other activities designed to benefit low income children 

• Acts as the liaison for Head Start/Early Head Start agencies and OSSE. 

• Promotes better linkages between Head Start agencies, including agencies that 
provide health, mental health, or family services to children birth to five years 
old. 

• Works in partnership with the State-based Training and Technical Assistance 
Systems, Statewide Service Area Committees, and the State Early Learning 
Council. 

• Assists Head Start agencies with curricula alignment and assessment 
implementation. 

In FY09, The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services allocated $25M to DC 
Head Start programs. Below is a list of the organizations and students served: 


hi; AD START PROGRAMS IN THE DISTRICT (2007-08) 
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Bright Beginnings 

N/A 

46 

46 

Department of Parks and Recreation 

N/A 

154 

154 

DC Public Schools 

8 

1,782 

1,790 

El Centro de Rosemount 

106 

193 

299 

Edvfard C, Mazique PCC 

84 

122 

206 

United Planning Organization 

N/A 

657 

657 

TOTAL 

198 

2,954 

3,152 
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